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THE | 
|| WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
NEIGHBORHOOD | ||| and scHoot of FINE ants || DAYKARHANOVA’S 


| 
PLAYHOUSE A Division of || SCHOOL'® ™ $ TAGE 


SCHOOL of the | WESLEYAN COLLEGE | SUMMER SESSION 
T Hi E A T R E | | Degrees: B.F.A. with major in speech and | July 2 — August 94 


art and B.M. 


offers two years ‘ in charming farmhouse 
intensive training For Catalogue and Information address: near Brewster, N. Y., 


in theatre techniques | | The Dean accommodations available 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY for a limited group 


AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS For full 27 W. 67 ST., N. Y. 93 
16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. iii TRefelger 75034 


BR 9-9766 Macon, Georgia 


Catalogue onrequest Auditions by appointment 









































. PERRY-MANSFIELD 
FRANCES THEATRE WORKSHOP 


s yy. 
ROBIN SO N-DUFF : A ee Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


7 2 SCREEN 
Develop a Finished Technique = . 
under this Famous **Maker of Stars” = a és RADIO July and August 
H Charlotte Perry, Director 


OUR professional standing as an artist depends on the thorough- 

ness of your training. Under this famous teacher you acquire the Eleanor King Arch Lauterer Drusa Wilker 
finesse in diction that distinguishes the star from the mediocre Modern Dance Guest Producer Musical Director 
performer. - a 

“Small group” method of teaching gives studentsthe benefit of A=, After June 1st: 
individual instruction. Little Theatre productions attended by talent in person. Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
scouts. Foreign-language instruction for non-English-speaking student: Forint . ddecen Posti 
Private instruction by appointment. ° orlatormation eddess: Portia Mendield 

Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice SUMMER COURSE ‘i 65 oe 55th Street 
lew York 22, New York 


Training for Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers, etc. 
Literature on request STARTS JULY 9 
235 E. 69nd St., New York 21. RHinelander 4-7900. WI 2-1664 
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i BOWN ADAMS 
Professional Studio 
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113 original long plays and over 100 original one act plays 
have been given first productions on the stages of the 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


4=4=4=4 


VIRGINIA 
DALY 


Director 


4=4=¥=4 


is New York’s youngest 
dramatic coach, with 
more than 12 years of 
professional experience. 


= 


os 


Twenty-first year 1945 — 1946 


=¥= 


e Private work combined with weekly 
ACTING: productions for talent scouts on modern 
model stage. 


SPEECH: For actors, businessmen, professionals. 


Write for new catalog 


+ 








. Auditions secured at NBC and CBS as 
RADIO: well as for TELEVISION. 


now appearing in “Seven Lively 





WWY)7 THEODORATIRp> 


S ~ MEMBERS Arts” and other current Broadway 
ne. STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE g)> productions. 


Capt. Jeffrey Lynn, Major Clark Gable, John Shepperd, Jess 
Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 


Ie. SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COURSE 
, eeceaci D 7 SATURDAY CHILDREN’S REPERTORY 
} id by = Dall among those trained. 
YL / STUDENTS ACTING ON BROADWAY SUMMER STOCK 
“/, ohn Dall, lead in "Dear Ruth"... Rosemary Bertrand, in “Goodnight Ladies"... 5 Weeks in air cooled MODEL THEATRE 
Henry Tatler, in "Follow the Girls”... Ben Piazza, in “On the Town"... presenting New York’s current hits 
Joe Landis, in "Sing Out Sweet Land." - 4 Ze 
Auditions secured with prominent producers and 
IN PICTURES agents for forthcoming Broadway plays. 
Anne Boxter, Title Role in "Guest in the House" professionals and promising talent admitted to 
Cornel Wilde, plays Chopin, in "A Song to Remember" membership. 

: Write for: Monthly News-Letters; Policy and Price 
28th Year of Starmaking STAGE ¢ SCREEN © RADIO List; Professional Contact Brochure; Summer 
Day, Evening Courses—Private Instruction PRODUCTIONS FOR TALENT SCOUTS Brochure. 

Radio Broadcasting Course REGISTRATION OPEN “We Work for the Members Who Attend” 
Summer Session Begins July 9th (5 weeks) — Fall Session Begins Oct. 2nd 10 West 74th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
ACCREDITED BY VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (G, 1. BILL OF RIGHTS) TRafalgar 7-4241 
Saturday Children’s Classes 15 West 67th Street, New York 23, EN 2-3345 aceadiall 
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YOUR 
THEATRE 
CAREER .... 


Begin it in summer stock at 
the Second Oldest Summer 
Playhouse in U. S. 


This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 
others who can help you pro- 
fessionally. 


The unusually high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 


this long-established playhouse 
(19 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the Director 
MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


(In the heart of vacationland: Swimming, 
riding, tennis, etc.) 











by our student-actors has made [% 








SZ tamatic Watrkshoye ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Offers intensive courses in 





Acting, Directing, Playwriting, 
Radio, Television, Speech, Designing 


For information concerning plans for the summer theatre, apply 
to the Dramatic Workshop 


66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Gr. 7-8464 


MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING THE SPEAKING VOICE 
for STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 
for Public Speakers and Teachers 
* 
Interview by appointment 
























Write or phone: 
12 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-5954 


























Four Summer Playhouses 


THe CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 


THE CREST THEATRE 


Wildwood Crest, N. J. 
The Studio at Cape May 
The Showshop at Wildwood 
7TH SEASON © 11 WEEKS @ OPENS JUNE 25 
Unique opportunity for apprenti @ Two stock 
theatres of your own plus parts in the professional 


preductions @ You play in nine or more shows ®@ 
limited enroliment © Many seashore activities. 





LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
The Cape Theatre, Lake Park, Fla. (till May) 





Summers in New Jersey — Winters in Florida 











THEATRE WORKSHOP 


at Palm Beach 
SEASON OF 1945-1946 NOV. 1 TO MAY 1 
Regular Weekly Stock Productions 


Courses in Diction, Pantomime, Acting, Make-up, 
Stagecraft, Directing, Interpretation, the Drama 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Your Theatre—Your School—Your Home 


Continuous Theatre Activity i 
Recreational and Social = 


Strictly Limited Enrollment 


Address: 
| UPHAM, LAKE PARK, FLORIDA 


FEAGIN SCHOOL of DRAMA and RADIO 


30th Year 
e Stage ¢ Screen ¢ Radio @ Television 


Acting, Directing, Teaching, Courses in Effective Speech, Public Speaking, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Department. Day and Evening Classes 
Enroll Now for April 2 term 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 













2 SUMMER SESSIONS 2 2~Aus- 11 (6 weeks) 


Aug. 6=25 (3 weeks) 




















ROCKEFELLER CENTER (Radio City) 630-5th Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


























AMERICAN ACADEMY | 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 












The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 



















For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 
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School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of deama leading 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

* Theatre library of 17,000 volumes 

* Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

* Marionette productions and radio programs 


* Staff includes John Ashby Conway, Donal Har- 
rington, Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Aurora 
Valentinetti 

* Unsurpassed opportunities for training and ex- 
perience in the theatre 

Summer Term: 
July 2 to August 24 





For further information, address 
GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 


| JASPER 
'||||| DEETER 


WILL CONDUCT A 
| SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF ACTING AND 
| DIRECTION. 
| 


July 9-August 18, 1945 
Address: 


Hedgerow Theatre School 
Moylan, Pa. 
































June 25th ry ) September 4th 
A Prof: i 
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For Brochure and Descriptive Literature, address 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
CARNEGIE HALL, SUITE 131, NEW YORE 19, NEW YORE 
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GREENWOOD PLAYHOUSE 


THE THEATRE ON AN ISLAND, IN PICTURESQUE CASCO BAY 
PEAK ISLAND @ PORTLAND, MAINE 


Theatre combined with an Apprentice Training Theatre School 


A limited number of Apprentices will be accepted as Theatre Students and will act in the weekly pro- 
ductions at the GREENWoop PLayHouseE. Apprentices will play both major and minor roles according 
to their ability. Productions will be directed by Maurice McRag, formerly director for the THEATRE 
Guitp and American Acapemy of Dramatic Arts for many years. Skippy Homeier, star of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Tomorrow the World and Steve Cocuran, now with Samuel Goldwyn Pictures, 
Hollywood, were trained by Norman Brace, Director of the Playhouse. 

Some of the plays scheduled for this season (subject to release) are: ANGEL STREET, Kiss aNp TELL, 
Janie, ARSENIC AND Otp Lace, Lire Wits Fartuer, Craupta, 
Junior Miss, Tomorrow THE Wor.p, Toe Dovucuciris, THE Two Mrs. CaRROLLs, AND OTHERS. 





BEEK 


Ten Weeks Thirteenth Season 


My Sister EImLeen, BuitHe Spirit, 


Telephone: CIrcle 5-6467 
BORK BROS 


@ PBR BOBK BBOK BBBK NVBOK IBOK NOSK, 














JACOB'S Pl LLOW™ 


UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
Summer 1945 


EIGHT WEEKS . . . JULY 2— AUGUST 25 


Distinguished Faculty Under Direction of Ted Shawn 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION: | 


FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager, Box 147, Lee, Massachusetts 


Hotel Winslow, 55th Street and Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





OR 


























THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


offers 


A SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ACTING 
Conducted by SANFORD MEISNER 
Head of the Drama Department 
JUNE 4-JULY 6 
To present qualifications, apply 
16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-9766 


STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTs 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 


MARY FARRELL-YOUNG 
Assoc. Director 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 15th — August 3lst 


Acting technique — Directing — 
Speech — Diction — Dance — 
Bodywork — Radio — Singing 


Registration open now 





TUITION FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Season 1945-46 


MAX REINHARDT 
Memorial Scholarship 
and a 
THOMAS BROADHURST 
Memorial Scholarship 
is offered to talented young men and 
women who are desirous of later 


era association with the 
egitimate theatre. 


Also 
ALBERT BASSERMAN 
Scholarship 


for an honorabl 


discharged men- 
ber of the arme 


forces. 


ScHOLARSHIP AUDITION 
June 10th-14th, 1945 


Address letters of Application 
till May 15th to 
MMe. STELLA RicHARD-HERLINGER 
Studio of Dramatic Arts 
5 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TR 4-6114 PL 3-6030 














YOUNG DANCERS’ 
STUDIO 
TRUDY GOTH, HENRY SHWARZE 
BALLET 
BODY CONTROL 
INTERPRETIVE DANCING 


5 W. 52 St., N. Y. C. PL 3-6030 
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Studio Directory continued on page 256 
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EDITH J. R. ISAACS, Editor 


Associate Editors: 


' ROSAMOND GILDER 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ASHLEY DUKES, 
English Editor 


Assistant Editor: 
WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK Ig, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1945, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscript, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 


pears in parentheses after the title.) 


Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 


Plays reviewed in this issue are 


marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 4 10943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F, Hugh Herbert 
in the Abbott manner. (George Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s radiant comedy 
interpreted by Betty Field and Elliott 
Nugent. (Alfred de Ltagre, Jr.) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28, 1944) 
opulent musical enlivened by Cole Porter 
songs and the irresistible antics of Bobby 
Clark. (Michael Todd) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (Apri 8) musical 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis. 
With Gertrude Niesen. (A/ Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield (Hente and Wiriz) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) whole- 
sale murder by Agatha Christie, with 
Halliwell Hobbes, Estelle Winwood and 
eight other victims. (Shuberts and Albert 
de Courville) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 12) con- 
ventional farce with all the trimmings. 
(Howard Lang) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21) a gay oper- 
etta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30) The American 
Negro Theatre’s production of Philip Yor- 
dan’s drama soundly acted by a fine cast. 
With Hilda Simms and Frederick O’ Neal. 
(Wildberg) 


SOLDIER'S WIFE (Oct. 4) Martha Scott 
and Myron McCormick in Rose Franken’s 
tale of a soldier’s return from the wars. 








‘A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 


— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 
Richard Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS » OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN von DRUTEN'S 


IT REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kathryn Forbes’ ‘Mama's Bank Account’ 
with JOAN TETZEL 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 






















NEW YORK’S NO. 1 MUSICAL HIT! 


OLIVER SMITH and PAUL FEIGAY present 


Directed by 





GEORGE ABBOTT : Music by LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN : Book & Lyrics by BETTY COM- 
DEN & ADOLPH GREEN : Dances by JEROME 
ROBBINS 

with SONO OSATO, NANCY WALKER 
ADELPHI, 54th St., East of B'way. CI 6-5097 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2:40 











“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
pley — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 
— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Janet Percy Margaret 
BEECHER WARAM DALE 
LYCEUM 45 St. E. of Bry CH 4-4256 
Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 




















(W. B. Meloney) 


“WILL RUN FOR A GENERATION!" 
— LEWIS NICHOLS, Times 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of Bway 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 
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THE TEMPEST (Jan. 25) Margaret Web- 


en (Oct. 5) musical 

with lovely trappings. Script and 

Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemue] Ae 
dances, de Mille. With Celeste Holm agi 
Joan McCracken. (Walson-Goldstone) 


— 


REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19) Joho 
van Druten, as writer and director, maby 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes! 
stories. Admirably performed by . 
Christians, Joan Tetzel, Oscar Homolka 
in George Jenkins’ effective sets, (Rodger; 
and Hammerstein) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers ap 
invisible, tall, white rabbit to town ip 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Jore. | 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

} 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nop, 21) 
Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Boston 
Brahmin in the John Marquand- 
Kaufman version of the novel, directed by | 
the latter. (Max Gordon) 





A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) John Her. 
sey’s heartwarming story of an AMG | 
Major in Italy, turned into good theatre 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March and 
the bell. (Leland Hayward) 

SEVEN LIVELY ARTS (Dec. 7) a super. 
porgeous revue chiefly notable cS Beatrice 

illie’s presence. Bert Lahr contributes } 
low comedy and Alicia Markova ballet to 
a lush program of production numbers, ) 
(Billy Rose) 





DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13) an absurd idea 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan. (Joseph 
Heyman and Bernard Hart) 


LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dee. 25) Olsen ) 
and Johnson’s merry madhouse with all 
the gags and gadgets and then some, 
Stewart Chaney sets. (Shubert, O&J) 

SING OUT, SWEET LAND! (Dec. 7) | 
musical Americana rich in nostalgic tunes 
sung by Alfred Drake and Burl Ives, | 
Humphrey and Weidman choreography, ! 
(Theatre Guild) 

ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) fresh, engaging 
musical with emphasis on the dance d- 
rected by Jerome Robbins to Bernstein's 
score; sets by Oliver Smith; Sono Osato 
featured. (Fetgay and Smith) 


THE HASTY HEART (Jan. 3) Joho ' 
Patrick’s tale of man’s lonely way, touch- 
ing and funny with Richard Basehart as 
the cranky Scot. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


A LADY SAYS YES, (Jan. 10) a musical 
with Carole Landis and new costumes. 
(J. J. Shubert) 


GOOD NIGHT LADIES (Jan. 17) a cheap, | 
dated farce, raucously performed; with } 
Skeets Gallagher. (Lang and Rosen) 


ster’s production of Shakespeare’s magic 
play, starring Zorina as Ariel, Can 
Lee as Caliban, with Arnold Moss as 
Prospero. Sets by Motley. (Cheryl Craw 
ford) 





* UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27) ~ 


cal comedy of Old New York, book | 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields; score by Sig | 
mund Romberg; John Kennedy directing; 
decor by Howard Bay; choreography by 
Tamiris. (Michael Todd) 
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“ ‘Harvey’ is one of those —— 
an 


cal events... has 

delight ..- irresistible comedy which 

no theatre lover can afford to miss.” 
=— BARNES, Herald Tribune 
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CHASE 
anew comedy by MARY 
RR 
* by ANTOINETTE PE 
pirect 





E. of B’way. Eve’s 8:40 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


48th ST. THEATRE 














"A fascinating, vastly 
— BARNES 


e 9” 
amusing play.” yercia tribune 
HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


authors of “Life with Father” and 
producers of “Arsenic and Old 
Lace” present 


ANew Comedy by JOHN PATRICK with 
RICHARD e@ _.ANNE 6 JOHN 
BASEHART BURR LUND 
Staged by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Settings by RAYMOND SOVEY 


THEATRE, 44 S , © f 
HUDSON Eves. 8:40. psy Wed. & on” 
















LELAND HAYWARD 


presents 


FREDRIC 


by PAUL OSBORN — Based on JOHN HERSEY’S Novel 
wih MARGO Directed by H. C. POTTER 








CORT Thea., W. 48th St. Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


See for Yourself (Continued) 
*THE OVERTONS (Feb. 6) comedy by 
Vincent Lawrence directed by Elizabeth 
Bergner with Arlene Francis, Glenda Far- 
rell and Walter Greaza. (Paul Czinner 








* HOPE FOR THE BEST (Fed. 7) by Wil- 
liam McCleery with Marc Connelly direct- 
ing, costumes by Motley. Cast includes 
Franchot Tone and Jane Wyatt. (Jean 
Dalrymple and Marc Connelly 


8) comedy by 
Goetz, Jed Har- 


*ONE-MAN SHOW (Feb. 
Ruth Goodman and A. E. 
ris directing. (Jed Harris) 


CLOSED 
* SIGNATURE! (Feb. 14-Feb. 15) 
TRIO (Dec. 29-Feh. 24 


12-Feb. 24) 
21-Mar. 3) 
(Mar. 


* THE STRANGER (Feb. 

* AND BE MY LOVE (Feb. 

JACOBOWSKY AND THE 
1944-Mar. 10) 

SNAFU . 25-Mar. 10) 


COLONEL 


14, 


(Oct 


LOOKING FORWARD 


FOOLISH NOTION, a new Philip Barry 
comedy with Tallulah Bankhead, Henry 
Hull and Donald Cook. (Theatre Guild 


DARK OF THE MOON, musical fantasy by 
Howard Richardson and William Berney 
based on the folk-ballad Barbara Allen. 
Lee Shubert) 


THE FIREBRAND OF FLORENCE, 
Edwin Justus Mayer-Kurt Weill musical. 
Lyrics: Ira Gershwin; Sets: Jo Mielziner; 
costumes: Raoul Péne DuBois; choreog- 
raphy: Catherine Littlefield; 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Tennessee 
Williams’ drama with Eddie Dowling, 
|_aurette Taylor, Julie Haydon. Set by Jo | 


Mielziner. (Dowling-Singer) 


MRS. SYKES by George 
Kelly, directed by Mr. Kelly. With Neil 
Hamilton and Romney Brent. (Stanley 

| Gilkey and Barbara Payne) 


THE DEEP 


| THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE | 
STREET, second revival of the Rudolf 

|  Besier play. 

| Brian Aherne. (Katharine 


With Katharine Cornell and 


and 


Cornell 
Guthrie McClintic) 
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“THE play the whole country 
is talking about.” 
—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 
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MANSFIELD Theatre 
47th St., West of B'way 
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“A . BRAND NEW BROADWAY HIT. A 
honey of a show.’’— GuERNSEY, Herald Tribune 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 
MARGARET WEBSTER’S Greatest Triumoh 


VERA ZORINA 
CANADA LEE 
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FOOLISH NOTION 


HENRY HULL - DONALD COOK 
Directed by JOHN C. WILSON 
Martin Beck Thea. W. 45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 













The Musical His 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs”’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harry . Evelyn Ruth 
Stockwell Wyckoff " Weston 
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SHERMAN’S March to the Sea, in David Wark Grifitth’s The Birth of a 


Vation. A classic ‘still’ of a classic scene in a motion-picture classic. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


SPRING ENTRANT — OBLIQUE 
LAWS—‘ONE WORLD’, FILM 
STYLE 


Gris being a season of promise it 
seems appropriate to herald the ar- ¢ 
rival of a young playwright who makes 
his first assault on Broadway this month. 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menag- 
erie is produced by Eddie Dowling who 
appears in the role of The Son on the 
cover of this issue. Starring Laurette 
Taylor, the play comes to New York 
after a successful run of several months in 
Chicago. Mr. Williams’ You Touched USO-CAMP SHOWS goes into high 


: with a whole series of full-length 
Me, produced in Cleveland and Pasadena plays in rehearsal or already over- 


last year, was directed by Margo Jones seas. Katharine Cornell’s Barretts 


who also assisted Mr. Dowling. tour having come to a successful 
close, Moss Hart goes out with his 


: . own and George Kaufman’s The 
How business is undoubtedly the most ies es Giae iy Ba ek 


hazardous of so-called industries. directed and performed in by the 
Not only is it based on the unpredictable author. A spirited production of 


whims of that mysterious monster the 0#/#homa!, with chorus and dancers 
complete, is on its way. Dorothy Mc- 


public, but it has a battalion of lesser Guire goes overseas with Dear Ruth. 
enemies that spring upon it at unforeseen Boris Karloff joins forces with Ma- 
moments. The current season has pro- jor Maurice Evans in — Central 
vided two striking examples, each one Pacific. Show business has even 

: Ae thee reached the Philippines, where a mu- 
more important for its implications than gical comedy called Yerks Beserk hit 
for the actual events involved. the beach in a ‘duck’. ‘The girls 


The first — the closing of Trio by the St" ted to pile out when we reached 
License C - F tee Viek shore’, the manager of the troupe 
werent... ‘only to find that the 


ing under the law which permits him to “boat” kept right on going.’ 
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FROM THE ENGLISH EDITOR: 
Robert Donat’s production of the 
Bridie play, Jt Depends What You 
Mean, runs on at the Westminster to 
complete his year of success as a pro- 
ducing manager independent of 
CEMA. But Bridie’s new play The 
Forrigan Reel at the Glasgow Citi- 
zen’s Theatre preserves the associa- 
tion. Donat meanwhile has presented 
The Glass Slipper by Herbert and 
Eleanor Farjeon, with music, as a 
Christmas play which is likely to re- 
turn yearly. Wyndham’s Theatre re- 
turns to its traditional type of play 
in The Years Between, by Daphne du 
Maurier, a sound upper-middle-class 
novelette into which Clive Brook’s 
acting brings strength. There is a 
Shaw repertory with Ellen Pollock 
at Nigel Playfair’s old theatre, the 
Lyric at Hammersmith. Revivals 
from our recent past continue with 
Sir James Barrie’s Quality Street at 
the Embassy, featuring Jean Forbes- 
Robertson. Meanwhile Robert Mor- 
ley and Wendy Hiller are announced 
for Norman Ginsbury’s The First 
Gentleman, Norman Marshall pro- 
ducing. English companies spon- 
sored by ENSA have been playing 
in Paris for some time; one or two 
have even made tryout productions 
there ‘prior to London’. The audi- 
ences, of course, have been Allied 
troops only. But now the British 
Council takes a hand by sponsoring 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet for the 
French civilian audiences. In Brus- 
sels, the fine Théatre de la Monnaie 
is at the disposal of both enterprises. 
@ 

TO MAKE films a part of the regu- 
lar educational scheme is the goal of 
a committee setfup by the British 
Ministry of Education, the film 
trade and the teachers’ union. The 
aim is to have a projector in every 
school — equipping them at the rate 
of 3000 a year when the war is done 
— and to rent out the instructional 
films from a central library. 
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refuse to renew the license of a theatre 
housing an ‘indecent’ show — points up 
the dangers of oblique censorship and 
emphasizes the need of revising a law 
that can be used in so highhanded a man- 
ner. The other episode, with long-range 
reverberations, is the ruling by Local 802 
of the Musicians’ Union that turned 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest into a ‘mu- 
sical’ overnight, after the play had been 
running for some time, thereby increas- 
ing both the number and the pay of the 
musicians. Such capricious action is an- 
other indication that the theatre is not 
only subject to attack from without. It 
is also in danger of being exploited from 
within, when its own people, organized 
into unions to promote the stable and 
rational development of their field of em- 
ployment, proceed to raid the very 
sources of that employment in their 
eagerness to share the spoils. 


\ ‘ JHILE competition for postwar mo- 


tion-picture markets abroad al- 
ready begins to take on the aspects of a 
major international issue, it is good to 
hear these words, spoken by a leader in 
the American film industry: ‘I believe in 
the free flow of motion pictures into and 
out of our country without barriers and 
restrictions. It is economically sound and 
internationally good, and the world will 
soon learn that what is internationally 
good is economically sound.’ The speaker 
is Spyros Skouras, president of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, addressing a dinner 
in memory of Wendell Willkie. Such 
words, embodied in action, would be 
tribute indeed to the man who gave 
meaning to the phrase ‘One World’. 














Foxhole Critics 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ROM ‘Somewhere in the Pacific’, where the quarter-ton bombs are 

falling like hail, where the earth erupts in fountains of flame and 
dirt, where death strews the beaches, and heat and hell and discomfort 
are the order of the day, comes a message of stern reproof to these 
pages. THEATRE ARTS’ drama critic is taken to task for making dis- 
paraging remarks about Broadway’s wartime output. Why shouldn’t 
producers provide ‘escape’ shows for the harried war worker? Isn’t 
the theatre’s sole function to amuse? What can a playwright know 
about war anyway? Only the people in the war can know about it, and 
they are out fighting it, not writing plays about it. This was the open- 
ing volley in a long letter which then went on to discuss a war play 
criticized in a recent issue. The content of the letter actually contra- 
dicted the opening diatribe, for the writer and a group of his buddies, 
sitting around in some anonymous South Pacific camp had evidently 
dissected the war play as it was presented in THEATRE ARTS with keen 
interest, paying no attention at all to the other comedies and dramas 
reviewed in the same issue. In spite of protests to the contrary, their 
interest in the war play was so great that they ended up by finding 
fault with the reviewer for her caustic attitude toward the play in 
question. 

Here then, in miniature, is the audience of the future, the audience 
of some ten million men the theatre must serve if it is to be anything 
but a museum piece. It is an alert, critical, intelligent and eloquent 
audience, as everyone who has played to it attests. When these men 
come back from the wars they will certainly wish to be amused, but 
they will also be quick to blast the sentimental, the high-falutin’, the 
phony; they will be questioning and curious; they will want to 
understand the world they live in and they will demand that they 
themselves be understood. The playwright who must write for this 
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audience faces a dilemma. If he is to deal with the overwhelming experi- 
ence that racks the major portion of mankind today, he must at some 
point take part in it; he must touch the vital, basic core; he must 
know the ‘climate’, the state of being, which is war. But experience is 
not enough; not even experience coupled with reportorial skill. Much 
excellent writing is being done about the war; brilliant feats of journal- 
ism, a coverage by typewriter, camera and the spoken word which is 
as astounding and unprecedented as the war itself. The playwright, 
however, has not kept pace with the newspaperman, the novelist, the 
scriptwriter. Playwriting is an exacting craft; it demands the utmost 
in skill and concentration. The war has disconcerted the elder practi- 
tioners, sent the young writers who are now in their prime to other 
jobs and prevented the development of new talents. As a result the 
new plays on Broadway are mainly jerry-built affairs, clichés and bits 
of nonsense stuck together with ancient gags in the cheerful, though 
not always well founded, belief that people with money in their jeans 
will pay almost anything for a show which promises to make them 
laugh. 

There are, of course, exceptions. 4 Bell for Adano, the only war 
play of the current season, is original, fresh and effective theatre. 
But it is a novel dramatized, not the work of a playwright at the 
front. John Hersey himself, writing at white heat under the impact of 
that tremendous moment when the fascist tide was turned in Europe, 
poured the raw material of theatre into his pages. Later Paul Osborne, 
at greater leisure, hammered it into dramatic form. As far as plays 
written directly for the theatre are concerned, only two or three touch 
on the war even remotely. Soldier’s Wife poses a war theme and then 
avoids it; The Hasty Heart uses the war as background and local color 
for a study in character and emotion; while Snafu and Dear Ruth, 
both engaging light comedies, merely use war-induced situations as 
springboards to laughter. 

In his first play, Hope for the Best, William McCleery, journalist 
and member of the PM staff, has written a homefront wartime drama 
for homefront consumption. He attacks head-on the problem that 
confronts every thoughtful writer today as he (or she) beats out a 
living from a reluctant typewriter. What is the individual’s responsi- 
bility to the community? Should he be content to amuse, to beguile, to 
enchant with words, if that is his particular forte, or should he try to 
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FOOLISH NOTION PHILIP BARRY’S NEW FANTASY 


For its latest production the Theatre Guild has brought Tallulah Bankhead 
back from Hollywood to the Broadway stage where she was last seen in The 
Skin of Our Teeth in 1942. She plays an actress who has not expected her hus- 
band (Henry Hull) to return from the wars and has made up her mind to 
marry her acting partner (Donald Cook). When the news arrives that the 
husband is alive and on his w ay back, the crisis is dramatized in fantasy: the 
homecoming is shown in four successive scenes as imagined by the persons 
concerned. Then, switching back to reality, the play ends with the actual 
event. Jo Mielziner’s decor and lighting provide the background and John C. 

Wilson officiates as director. The source of the title will be recognized by 
lovers of Robert Burns: ‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us To see our- 
sel’s as others see us! It wad frae monie a blunder free us, And foolish notion.’ 


Vandamm 








Esleen Darby-Graphic House 





SOLDIER’S WIFE 


Martha Scott, on her knees, attacks enthusiastically one of those endless 
chores which a soldier’s wife must perform in the absence of the man of the 
family. Absorbed in her job, the heroine of Rose Franken’s play does not 
realize how soon she will be facing the joys — and the problems of her 
husband’s return. So/dier’s Wife, which has been running since October, 
presents a poignant situation, a drama which will be acted out in many 
homes during the next few years. Miss Franken explores it with sympathy 
and understanding but drops it in the latter half of the play to pursue a 
complicated plot involving the publication of a book and a bit of half-hearted 
philandering on the part of all concerned. Martha Scott, and Myron McCor- 
mick playing opposite her, give sound performances directed by the author. 
William Brown Meloney is the producer, Raymond Sovey, the designer. 




















HOPE FOR THE BEST 


Franchot Tone is one film celebrity who frequently heeds the Siren song of 


the stage. Here he is seen on his latest visit to Broadway with Joan Wetmore 
in William McCleery’s comedy — Hope for the Best. The moment is one 
of the high points in the play: lone, as the newspaper columnist, a role he 
portrays with deftness and subtlety, is determined to write serious stuff. His 
glittering and passionate fiancée (Miss Wetmore), a political analyst herself, 
thinks one set of brains is sufficient for any family and is using an argument 
which has more to do with filmy negligees ‘than world events. But the hero is 
adamant. After she has gone up to bed — alone — he sits in the silent study 
and in pantomime portrays a man try ing to write a piece which will not jell. 
By the time the curtain falls on Act II, the audience has shared with the 
character the pangs of frustrated authorship. 





Fred Fehl 


XUN 











ANNA LUCASTA, one of the earliest entrants of the current season, con- 
tinues to attract large audiences who enjoy its lively dialogue and action. 
Hilda Simms as Anna and Frederick O’Neal as Frank head a spirited cast 
drawn from the American Negro Theatre which first produced the play. 
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understand more clearly the satanic workings of the world around him 
and attempt at least to use his gifts to elucidate its meaning and 
thereby contribute, even though infinitesimally, toward a better fu- 
ture? ‘The time is out of joint,’ remarked another, more princely 
protagonist, ‘O cursed spite, That ever I was born to set it right!’ 

Mr. McCleery’s hero is a successful columnist, a young man ot 
amiable disposition and easy wit who finds the sources of his inspira- 
tion drying up under the withering impact of a world at war. He is 
unhappy, frustrated, confused. His would-be Egeria, herself a suc- 
cessful political commentator and highbrow liberal, smart, elegant and 
amorous, has a fine contempt for his brain but much possessive affec- 
tion for his person. When the ivory tower of his comfortable Con- 
necticut home is invaded by a bright young thing who sees the col- 
umnist as a potential force in the making of a better world, the battle 
is on. The angels of good and evil fight for his soul through three acts 
of entertaining dialogue and humorous situation. For though Mr. 
McCleery’s theme has serious connotations, he has handled it gaily, 
tossing in a philosophic piano teacher, an irate publisher, and a caustic 
housekeeper rattling off barbed comments on the whole tribe of 
writers. He has garnished his theme but has not quite achieved a play. 
His hero is engaging but static. There is no development of char- 
acter nor does the play achieve force and drive or any sense of in- 
evitable movement. 

In Franchot Tone, the producers, Jean Dalrymple and Marc Con- 
nelly — and Mr. Connelly as director — have found a convincing as 
well as a winning interpreter of the leading role. Mr. Tone, last seen 
as a ‘round actor’ in Ernest Hemingway’s The Fifth Column, proves 
that he is still a skilful craftsman in the theatre in spite of his pro- 
tracted dallying with the screen. He has balance and proportion in his 
acting, precise timing, a nice sense of humor. One of the hilarious 
moments in the play is the scene in which the columnist, about to 
launch forth on the new type of writing he is so eager to undertake, 
bogs down under the subtle discouragements administered by his 
dark angel. Mr. Tone sits alone on the stage in front of his type- 
writer; absorbed, intent, concentrated. His fingers dash over the keys, 
the little bell rings a cheerful note, he slams the carrier back with a 
masterful flip. Then doubt creeps into his mind. He stops, re-reads 
the paragraph, types on, tears the sheet out of the machine, puts a 
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One-Man Show 
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new one in, starts again. The tapping goes more and more slowly, 
becomes uneven, hesitant. The jubilant song of the keys has turned 
into a disheartened pecking; Mr. Tone’s very spine wilts, his hair 
stands on end, his face seems drained of vitality. The curtain goes 
down on a dogged pounding of keys that presages no good. 

As the contending forces in the columnist’s life, Jane Wyatt, 
playing the part of the starry-eyed admirer and Joan Wetmore, that 
of the patronizing but passionate Egeria, are agreeable and decorative 
in roles that demand little more. Leo Bulgakov, as the philosophic 
piano teacher, rushes in and out with his ‘drama-grams’ in a vigorous 
effort to make these ‘inventions-with-a-meaning’ acceptable to all 
concerned. Since Mr. Bulgakov is a pleasant person and a good actor, 
he makes the best of a difficult bargain, acting father confessor and 
Greek chorus to the writer in pursuit of his soul. 

If Hope for the Best pays its passing tribute to world problems, 
One-Man Show by Ruth Goodman and Augustus Goetz concentrates 
frankly on individual psychology. Like Trio it is concerned with a 
warped human relationship, in this case an over-emotional tie between 
father and daughter. With more than a bow to Sigmund Freud, the 
authors illustrate the reverse of the Oedipus complex: a father ‘fixa- 
tion’. They show a normal, happy relationship which has gone awry 
through the abnormal intensity, the ruthless selfishness, of the father 
who completely dominates his daughter’s intellectual and emotional 
existence. 

The play is smoothly written and, except for one or two obvious 
weaknesses, well constructed. The dominant note is struck at the rise 
of the curtain by Stewart Chaney’s setting. The room is a corner of 
an art gallery adjacent to and part of the living quarters of the owner 
and his daughter. It is in subdued tones of grey, furnished with ele- 
gance, bathed in warm light. Jed Harris who has both produced and 
directed the play, shows himself once again a master of mood, a skilful 
juggler of pace and movement. One-Man Show, though of slight im- 
portance as a play, is a saving reminder that there is such a thing as 
direction, that actors can be brought together in intelligent interplay 
of thought and feeling, that good theatre can exist even when exciting 
scripts are hard to find. 

Frank Conroy and Constance Cummings bring to their roles of 
father and daughter both authority and finish. They know how to 
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develop the author’s intention to the fullest, giving a three-dimen- 
sional quality to their characterizations that adds to the interest of 
the occasion. Mr. Conroy is admirable as the suave art dealer who 
has no intention of allowing the young men who barge into his 
daughter’s life to destroy the pattern of living that suits him so well. 
Miss Cummings is equally well cast as the daughter, the eager and 
devoted victim of a dominant personality. The young man who 
breaks the hothouse spell that wraps these two about is also effec- 
tively interpreted by John Archer, while James Rennie and Hugh 
Franklin are first-rate as the two victims of a curious and unusual 
situation. 


The spate of mid-season musicals, which included Seven Lively 
Arts, Laffing Room Only, On the Town, Sing Out, Sweet Land!, not to 
mention the earlier Bloomer Girl and the defunct Sadie Thompson 
and Rhapsody, came to a temporary lull with Michael Todd’s Up in 
Central Park. Opening at the Century Theatre just off Central Park 
on a cold moonlit evening when New York was enjoying one of its 
snowier moments, this animated, de luxe edition of Currier and Ives 
had a delightful appropriateness. Howard Bay, imbued with the 
spirit of the sixties, turned out a series of delightful settings, gay, 
impish and appreciative, which succeed in being at once naive and 
highly sophisticated. Masses of Godey’s Lady Book costumes (de- 
signed by Grace Houston and Ernest Schraps), trick stage effects, 
some unconventional dances directed by Helen Tamiris and half-a- 
dozen lovely airs from Sigmund Romberg’s nostalgic music box pro- 
vide a pleasant evening which a somewhat heavy-handed book does 
not greatly enhance. Herbert and Dorothy Fields have a good idea: 
they write of the Tweed Ring and its predatory techniques, especially 
as they affected the making and the marring of Central Park, the 
city’s Big Back Yard. Boss Tweed and his henchmen, the fighting 
cartoonist Thomas Nash and his friend, a reporter on The New York 
Times, are all mixed up with some pretty girls and a lot of graft and 
Tammany politics. There was a little more of the latter than could be 
worked into the inflexible routine of musical comedy, but subject 
and setting alike give Up in Central Park a savor of its own which 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by all good New Yorkers new and old who 
delight in such tales of the city’s colorful if somewhat piratic past. 
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Shepard Traube, whose production of Angel Street is still a vivid 
memory, indulged once again in a homicidal period piece, this one 
The Stranger by Leslie Reade. Set in London of the eighteen-eighties, 
as was Angel Street, The Stranger deserted the genteel purlieus of the 
well-to-do to plunge into the haunts of the lower classes in pursuit of a 
solution of the crimes of Jack the Ripper. Into a meeting of a Workers’ 
Club comes The Stranger who is from the beginning made to seem so 
unquestionably guilty of the murders that his innocence is at once 
obvious to every student of story-book crime. How this innocence is 
established occupies three disorganized acts and the valiant offices 
of a large cast headed by Eduard Franz as The Stranger and Perry 
Wilson as the girl who helps to save his life. Boris Aronson’s dingy and 
atmospheric set and Rose Bogdanoff’s appropriate costumes are 
among the pleasures of an evening noticeable more for talk than for 
action and singularly lacking in that taut and purposeful direction 
which built dxgel Street into such effective entertainment. 

Signature! , Elizabeth McFadden’s dramatization of Melville Davis- 
son Post’s Naboth’s Vineyard, also had a haunting, Rembrandtesque 
set, this one by Stewart Chaney. Its basic idea was arresting. It dealt 
with the problem of how he who embodies the law (in this case a 
Judge presiding over a court in Virginia in 1856) can be brought un- 
der the jurisdiction of the law which he had violated. This was a 
murder trial with a difference, for the Judge himself was the murderer 
and could circumvent any attempt at an indictment by ruling the 
offending attorney in contempt of court. The problem was solved 
and the meaning of the play made clear in the most effective scene 
which took place toward the end of the last act, when the voters who 
elected the Judge voted to withdraw that power. The scene when they 
rose one by one to be counted was extraordinarily dramatic and ef- 
fective; a moving visual expression of democracy in action. The whole 
legalistic discussion of how a criminal may be protected by being 
above and beyond the law has interesting overtones today when the 
greatest mass-murderers in history may be coming up for trial and 
may also be protected by the technicalities that so nearly served the 
murderous Judge. Signature!, produced with lavish care by Richard 
Skinner and Dorothy Willard and directed by Roy Hargrave, failed 
to make its point for the obvious reason that its motives were con- 
fused, its structure sprawling. Yet in spite of its sudden demise (it 
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lasted on Broadway only two days) it remains in memory for its one 
or two effective moments. 

Nothing at all remains of Alice in Arms, a catastrophe concerning 
a returning soldierette which involved Peggy Conklin in a brief but 
distressing run, or of 4 Goose for the Gander by Harold Kennedy, in 
which the author, Gloria Swanson and Conrad Nagel took part. This 
little affair trotted out the shopworn sequence about a happily married 
couple who take each other too much for granted and are driven to 
indulging in a spot of adultery in order to be reunited at the final cur- 
tain. The Overtons, a comedy by Vincent Lawrence euphemistically 
labelled ‘new’, slid to a new low in the same genre. The chief fas- 
cination in this latest bedroom and bottle farce was the fact that Elisa- 
beth Bergner, an actress of some standing both here and in Europe, 
should have taken time out to direct it and that her husband, Paul 
Czinner, should have bothered to produce it. Miss Bergner’s direction 
was notable for its hectic pace, its fussy detail and its constant re- 
course to cocktail-shaking and drink-mixing as a means of filling in 
the vacuum created by dialogue and plot. 

There was no drinking at all in Edward Caulfield’s 4nd Be My 
Love, though a bit of pixilation might conceivably have helped mat- 
ters along. Why Walter Hampden, whose position in the theatre sets 
him above such nonsense, should have thought this japery about two 
elderly people’s meeting and marrying through the kind offices of a 
Lonely Heart’s agency was valid theatre fare is as much of a mystery 
as Miss Bergner’s involvement in a cheap farce such as The Overtons. 
Possibly Miss Bergner, looking at such box-office successes as Good 
Night Ladies and The School for Brides, judged American audiences 
accordingly, but Mr. Hampden certainly had no such low opinion of 
the public that has supported him enthusiastically in plays like The 
Servant in the House and Cyrano (to name but two out of his long 
repertory). He must have been laboring under the delusion that 4nd 
Be My Love is as funny as it is basically harmless and amiable. Mr. 
Hampden evidently relished his lines. His impersonation of a ‘great’ 
actor seeking solitude and the domestic scene, but always playing a 
part, was unctuous and good-humored but never comic, nor did Ar- 
thur Beckhard, acting as co-producer and director, lift the play out 
of its pedestrian and singularly amateur status. 
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ALINE BERNSTEIN 
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FEW months ago we lost one of our great men of the theatre; he 
A was a carpenter, and had his own shop where he built scenery. 
His name was Bill Kellam. I know of no one, working in the crafts of 
the theatre, who was held in greater respect and affection. You trusted 
him and his work completely. Shortly before his death, I traveled back 
on the train with him after an opening night in Wilmington. He had 
built the scenery for a play that had many tricky and fast changes, 
and he had come down to set up the show and make it work. The 
train left Wilmington station at midnight, arriving late in New York 
after waits, stoppages and delays, at almost four in the morning. Bill 
Kellam had done that for three nights, putting in a day’s work at his 
shop on another show that had to be out at the end of the week. He 
would take an afternoon train to Wilmington, arriving to supervise 
the evening dress rehearsal of the scenes. One night he collapsed and 
had to rest on an improvised couch in one of the boxes. He would not 
rest for long; there was too much to do; and soon he was up and 
around again. 

This is not an extraordinary way to work in the theatre. It is in the 
nature of the business. I do not mean to say that all of us work our- 
selves to death; but such devotion to work is typical of people who 
work in the theatre. In another business, another man who felt as sick 
as this man did might go home and take care of himself. This man, in 
this business, did not. I like to think of it as a form of professional will. 

I speak as one who loves the business of designing for the theatre. 
I believe that all designers do. There is no limit to what we can create 
on the stage. But we could not do what we do were it not for the ex- 
cellence of the craftsmen who carry out our work. Our ideas are in- 
terpreted by them, are translated into the theatrical terms of wood, 
canvas and paint, and the loveliest costume drawings in the world 
would amount to nothing as costumes were they carelessly made. 

The relation between the designer and the craftsmen is close, and 
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it must be a good one. For it is in the workshops that our dreams come 
true. I take my T-square and triangle and I draw a line on the clean 
paper pinned to my drafting table; and I know that line will soon be a 
wall, and all the other lines I put to it will be the doors and windows, 
the fireplaces and the cornices, and the great sky itself. What I have 
put down on that oblong sheet of paper will, by a miracle of building 
and painting, become a drawing room or a kitchen or the palace of a 
king; or a garden or ‘another part of the forest’. 

There are a hundred ways of interpreting a drawing. Drawings for 
scenery are more exact than drawings of costumes, they have to have 
their mechanical statements, in feet and inches. Still there is always 
room to go wrong. Things have a peculiar variation from the ideal. 
It is difficult, for instance, to imagine space, no matter how precisely 
it is enclosed, so the set often looks either larger or smaller to the 
physical eye. Considering the fallibility of human nature it is a wonder 
that things go wrong so seldom. Of course, it means that there must be 
close understanding between the designer and the builders and paint- 
ers, and we have to be on the job from morning to night. 


You step from the busy street into the sceneshop, and the noises 
make the streets seem comparatively quiet. There is the whirr of the 
band-saw and the hammering, the clatter of lumber being handled, 
the scraping and moving of heavy pieces. There is the indefinable 
smell of scenery being built; the smell of fresh glue, of lumber, of can- 
vas that has been fireproofed (it has a distinct smell of its own), and 
the sweet-sour smell of sawdust. It all mingles into the single smell of 
scenery being built. Everything is clean, there is something almost 
wholesome about the uncut lumber and the clean new yards of canvas, 
and the fine sawdust on the floors. 

The first visit, we see the flats and some of the set-pieces, the fire- 
place, the doors and windows. Then the time comes when the entire 
scene is set up, before it goes to the painter, and both the carpenter 
and the designer (myself) go over it carefully to see that everything 
fits and is in good shape. One evening last year I had dinner with 
a producer-director, and he said to me, ‘ Yesterday I saw the best per- 
formance of this play I will ever see, surely the most interesting.’ 
I had something to say to that, but I didn’t say it for I saw an amused 
expression on his face. “No scenery, no props, no costumes,’ he added. 
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I knew just what he meant. To me, an empty stage is one of the most 
wonderful things in the world; but next to it is a set of scenery before 
it is painted, the beautiful bare white canvas walls, the honey-colored 
gleam of the raw wood, and the first sight of the proportion and spac- 
ing of one’s design. He had nothing on me, for I had seen my scene 
that morning, with no paint, no lights, no actors and no props. It was 
something of my own, except for the carpenter. “Looks good,’ he 
said. “Yes, looks good,’ I said. 

When I say I like raw scenery, it is much the same as a cook feels 
about the assembled ingredients of her dishes, a bowl of eggs, a quart 
of cream, the beauty of an uncooked cabbage or a basket of tomatoes. 
Or a leg of lamb the way Chardin saw it. It doesn’t mean that the fin- 
ished product isn’t good. And no public would take the beauty I see 
in my unpainted scene. 

The painter has a more difficult job than any of the other crafts- 
men. His work is governed not by line and rule but by artistry, com- 
bined with the close supervision of the designer and the designer’s 
taste. The color of the set when you see it on the stage is modified by 
various conditions: the lighting, the colors of the props — that is, 
hangings, furniture, wall decorations — and the color of the actors’ 
costumes as they move in and out of the spheres of light and play 
against each other and the props. A set is never painted a flat tone, as 
a wall in your room is painted, but the color is broken into varied 
tones and values of itself, ranging from cold to warm, and light to 
dark. Yet it must be so harmonized that it does not look as though it 
had been varied at all; it must only give the effect of atmosphere and 
of life as the play itself must do. Even an intricately patterned wall- 
paper design is painted in this manner. Actual wallpaper is never used 
on a set — it would look all wrong, small in scale and flat; and besides 
it is not fireproof. It takes a painter years of experience to reach this 
skill, and it takes something more, a right feeling for the theatre and 
the rare quality of being able to interpret the designer’s ideas. 

The smell of a scene painter’s shop is nothing like as entrancing as 
the builder’s. When you say the smell of paint, your mind’s nose is 
tickled with something clean and fresh, with turpentine prevailing. 
But our work is done with watercolor paint: that is, powdered pigment 
mixed with glue-size; and nothing in the world smells worse than glue- 
size after it is a day old. It doesn’t even smell good when it’s new. 
But fortunately the odor is confined to certain portions of the studio. 
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THE GLASS MENAGERIFE. DESIGNS BY JO MIELZINER 


Jo Mielziner makes a welcome return from war service with his designs for 
Tennessee Williams’ play, The Glass Menagerie. The action moves from the 


street into the house of the protagonists without a break. 














UP IN CENTRAL PARK DESIGN BY HOWARD BAY 


For Herbert and Dorothy Fields’ musical romance of the Tweed Ring and 
Old New York in the days when Central Park was being laid out, Howard 
Bay went straight to the popular art of the period for his motif. A false 
proscenium suggesting Victorian iron grillework provides a frame for the 
drama and songs done in properly nostalgic style of old-fashioned operetta 
by Sigmund Romberg. One of the straight dramatic scenes is the showdown 
engineered by the fighting cartoonist Thomas Nast of Harper's Weekly 
(played by Maurice Burke) and John Matthews of The New York Times 
(Wilbur Evans). Boss Tweed (Noah Beery), goaded by the threatened ex- 
posure, comes to the office of The Times (design above) to bribe or frighten 
the young muckrakers. Mr. Bay has made liberal use of the old theatre con- 
vention of furniture painted on the backdrop. 
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It is a shock to come into the studio and see the white canvas 
splashed with color. The first painting, the underpainting, always 
looks far from the way it should look finished. Years of experience 
have not taught me that it will be all right in the end. There is still 
that first sinking of the heart. The painters begin with their fine work, 
overpainting with the various methods they use — the rag roll, the 
spatter, and plain dragging paint on with the brush — darkening the 
scene toward the top, lightening it at the bottom and centre, helping 
the corners to keep in shadow and pulling it all together. It is all done 
with a knowledge of what the lights will do to the color and texture, 
and how it will look across and behind the magic curtain of the foot- 
lights. One of the best things the painters can do is the imitation of 
wood. There are men who are specialists in graining; they’ll give you 
pine, mahogany and walnut so that you are completely fooled, even at 
close range, still keeping the liveliness and gradations that are neces- 
sary to stage illusion. 


The term theatrical property, or props, means anything you see on 
the stage that is not scenery or an actor; in other words, it means the 
furniture, the draperies, the carpet, the rugs, the lamps and lighting 
fixtures, the dishes and napery, pictures on the wall, fifty million 
ashtrays, trunks, pipes, tobacco jars, flowers with vases and bowls to 
hold them, trays and wastepaper baskets, stoves, grates and fire-irons, 
strange statues and paintings thought up by the playwright, knick- 
knacks and gewgaws and all sorts of bric-a-brac; that extra little bit of 
furniture to fill the foot-and-a-half space that is empty (for a director, 
like nature, abhors a vacuum, even though the eye occasionally needs 
a rest). Most of this dread list can be bought or rented from the con- 
cerns who deal in such things, but some cannot; so we go to the 
propmakers. 

Wizards. They make everything in the world out of wood and 
papier-maché — kitchen stoves, thrones, those odd statues, great 
silver tankards, busts of great men and ancient musical instruments. 
That paper stove has to be so good that it looks real beside the real 
kitchen chairs and table. Sometimes it looks even more real, for they 
can give it the tone of time. They’re expensive, but they’re good; and 
the sky is the limit to what they can do. All props, though, are painted 
by our scenic artists of local 829. I’ve seen one of our men add, in ten 
minutes, ten years to the look of that stove. 
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A whole chapter can be written about our costumers. At their best, 
they are great; at their worst, they are frightful. Some people make a 
costume forgetting that there will be an actor inside of it who must 
act, walk about, and use his arms, legs, torso, even his neck. That is 
not funny. It is an element that needs skilful handling. A costume 
moves, it must look as well from the back and the sides as it looks 
from the front; and never, under any circumstances, must it hamper 
an action or a gesture. 

The selection of fabric, its truth to your choice of color, the cut, 
fit, hang and drape of the costume, although closely supervised, are 
really in the hands of the costumer. Again the intangibles do a large 
part of the work. It isn’t just dressmaking, even the finest dress- 
making, that does the trick. It is the skill, the costumer’s interest and 
feeling for the job, and endless patience for dealing with the actor’s 
temperament and idiosyncrasies. Of course, the most important part 
of a costume is the acting that goes on inside of it, but we must give 
the actor a break, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred we do. 

A living can be made in all of these theatrical crafts; but except in 
boom times it is not a fat living. No business is more variable. A few 
of the craftsmen have done very well, many of them just get by, and 
in bad times a great many can barely keep body and soul together. 
Just now, the theatre is in the money, and there are barely enough 
men and women to do the work. The greatest question now is how 
these crafts can be learned by the young ones. For years I have raised 
my voice in favor of establishing the apprenticeship system, even 
among the actors. It is such a good idea. Some of us old ones would 
have to do a lot of the training; it would not be easy. But nothing 
worth doing is easy. We should at least have craft schools run by the 
unions or in cooperation with them. Maybe it’s a dream, but dreams 
in America have a way of coming true. 

Out in the other world, away from the theatre, I meet many people 
who envy me, knowing nothing of how we work, or what it means to 
get a show on the stage for them to see. It’s that threadbare word 
‘glamour’ that they are thinking about. They say to me, clasping 
their hands, ‘You must meet so many interesting people, Mrs. Bern- 
stein.’ And I say, ‘Yes, I do!’ But they think only of The Lunts and 
Miss Hayes, and so forth. They know nothing of these friends of mine, 
these craftsmen who have helped to make my life in work the great 
experience that it is. 
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Mama and Papa 
WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


Mady Christians 

N ABSORBING subject for speculation in the theatre is why a play 
A —or a character who towers above a play — takes hold of the 
public consciousness with a grip which persists down through the 
years and sometimes for generations. Some of these characters seem 
to fit into no pattern of audience-identification, while others are 
easily recognized in the lives and memories of the audience. Such a 
character is the mother in John van Druten’s J Remember Mama. 

In each of us — if we are to believe the young and disputatious 
science of psychology — there is a mother image. Not necessarily, 
perhaps seldom, is the image one of Mother as we grew up to know 
her. It is an idealization of her as we knew her in our first days — 
and hours: the source of all life, of love, of nourishment, of safety. 
On seeing Mr. van Druten’s play the spectator with a psychological 
approach cannot but feel that this was the starting point of the 
drama, consciously or unconsciously, in the playwright’s mind. 

For Mama is the projection of the Mother Image. While Kathryn 
Forbes’ short stories, on which the play is based, are a ‘natural’, a less 
expert dramatist than Mr. van Druten might have failed in any 
number of directions to register the character of Mama. As it is, 
much of the impact lies in the belief and spiritual intensity of the 
actress who created the role: Mady Christians. 

She is a tall woman (an initial advantage in portraying Mother, 
for in our earliest memories Mother is always tall). Also, she is beau- 
tiful, in terms of character and the qualities we associate with nobility. 
It is easy to see why she has been cast so often as a queen. But right 
here the resemblance of the woman to the character stops. For Mady 
Christians is the opposite side of the coin. She has the warm, sensitive 
personality but it is carefully covered by a patina of sophistication 
which suggests old silver and good wine rather than chipped china 
and herring. However, she has the simple directness which one finds 
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in the character of Mama — and also in the makers of real art. 
Much has been said and written about acting ‘from the heart’ 
and there is a difference of opinion as to whether it can be taught. 
‘It can be learned,’ Miss Christians says, ‘by people who have 
enough basic understanding and honesty. If they haven’t got that 


»”» > 


they’ll never learn to act “from within”. 

She fits a cigarette into her holder thoughtfully. ‘This summer I 
shall try to teach acting to college students at Columbia University. 
I have been a little frightened of that teaching. But I have decided 
to do it just as if I were directing the students in a play. I enjoy 
directing and it’s so important to see that the young people who 
want so desperately to get into the theatre do get there as well 
equipped as possible — and that the theatre gets the young people. 

‘All the things our young actors lack today are the things which | 
had when I was studying with Reinhardt.’ When she speaks of Max 
Reinhardt her voice seems to take on a new timbre. ‘There we had 
a great director, a great genius. We played so many parts — I played 
seven different roles in a single year. And in each Reinhardt gave us 
something we could hardly have gained anywhere else. He gave us all 
part of his great understanding. And his sincerity was contagious. 
There were so many other things — for instance, his voice. It was 
low-pitched and with tremendous power and flexibility. I can hear 
traces of it in my voice today. 

‘It was wonderful preparation for playing on Broadway with its 
four weeks’ rehearsal time. Reinhardt worked at a tremendous pace, 
with great intensity. He would put on a new play in six weeks — and 
he could do it in three. And it was acted “from the heart” — never 
mechanically. This was fine preparation for the American theatre.’ 

But the Reinhardt method — was it not like Stanislavski’s in its 
detailed analysis of the play from every angle? 

Mady Christians nodded. ‘To a great degree it must have been so. 
Although I can only speak of Stanislavski’s methods from what I 
read about them. But the productions that I saw in Europe gave me 
that impression. I think the great difference between them was the 
time element. The Moscow players would study a part and work on 
plays for many months — sometimes for years. Theirs was more of a 
naturalistic approach, an intensified photography of life, minutely 
put together. Reinhardt was more intuitive and dramatic in his grasp 
of a part, a scene, and the play as a whole, with a driving intensity 
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MADY CHRISTIANS, now starring as the Norwegian mother in John van 
Druten’s hit, / Remember Mama, is the daughter of the Viennese actor and 


régisseur, Rudolph Christians. A pupil of Max Reinhardt’s, her approach to 
a dynamic synthesis of 


a character is at once analytical and emotional 
heart and mind. ‘I never learn lines,’ she says, ‘I learn the play.’ 





Ben Pinchot 


LEO G. CARROLL has been on Broadway continuously for the past few 
years, as detective Rough in dnge/ Street, and currently as The Late George 
Apley. Here he is shown in another famous role, the butler, Trump, in The 
Green Bay Tree. Combining an uncanny ear for speech and a photographic 
memory for gesture, he builds his characters from these living elements. 
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that carried us all along. Yet I believe that both great men had es- 
sentially the same inner method. They went at it from different direc- 
tions but came out with the same result. 

‘Most of Reinhardt’s actors learned what they knew from him. 
My approach to a new part is the method he taught us. I start by 
reading the play to find out what its essence is — just as a play. Then 
I read it again to find out if the part assigned to me is really for me 
— something I can do well. The third reading is for the theme and 
mood of the play, without thinking about my own part. On the fourth 
reading I begin to visualize the action. By the time I have finished 
all this I know the lines without further study. I never learn sides — 
I learn the play. The process breaks down into three steps, actually: 
understanding the part, working with the director and getting his 
idea of the action of the play in general, and then cooperating with 
him in working out the part. 

‘In Mama there was another step which I took first — I had to 
learn the Norwegian accent. This I studied with Norwegian friends 
until it was so much a part of me that I could forget all about it. 

‘Mama is the most satisfying and fulfilling part I have ever 
played. And next to Mama is Mrs. Hushabye in Heartbreak House. 
But there are so many fine parts that I would like to play. For instance 
Rebecca West in Rosmersholm. And the murderess in Power of Dark- 
ness by Leo Tolstoi. And more Shakespeare — especially The Taming 
of the Shrew. And Restoration comedy.’ She laughed gaily. ‘I suppose 
I’m just like Bottom, the Weaver: “Let me play the lion, too.” But 
Mrs. Hushabye is a great favorite of mine. That was my first run 
over here, when I played it with the Mercury Theatre. It was eight 
years ago. It has taken me fourteen years before I got to star in a hit 
show on Broadway. But in spite of all the discouragement and disap- 
pointment they were years well spent. 

“There is one thing an actor gets from the great playwrights that 
the casual reader never gets — their profound knowledge of human 
nature. The actor gets it by intensive study of the play — so much 
more thorough than a single reading can give — or even seeing good 
actors play it. Those great writers — Ibsen and Shaw, Shakespeare 
and Goethe and Chekhov — their deep knowledge becomes a part 
of you. It is yours, off stage and on. 

‘Acting gives you something else — you can live so many more 
lives than you could if you were not an actor. In two hours, with each 
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performance, you pass through all the experience of a lifetime. 

‘And there is a third gift which the theatre holds for the actor. 
The writer sits alone at his desk and he is king. But when he has to 
leave the desk and come again into the world, he must readjust to 
working with other people. There is no such division for the actor — 
every moment of his artistic life he is working with people; he is part 
of the social activity of the group always. One has to learn to get 
along with people in the theatre. Acting is not a lonely life.’ 


One of the emotional peaks of J Remember Mama is the scene 
where tragedy has fallen on the family in the form of betrayal. Mr. 
Hyde, their silvery old actor-boarder, who represented to Mama 
everything that was chivalrous, cultured and fine, has departed, 
leaving a check for a hundred dollars to pay his bill. 

Mama has a brief moment of triumph in which she assures the 
world that her faith in Mr. Hyde’s honesty has been upheld. Then 
Aunt Jenny, ‘the catty one’, bustles in with the news that Mr. Hyde 
has left the neighborhood flooded with worthless checks. 

This crisis comes on top of another: Uncle Elizabeth, the cat, has 
been so badly mauled in a fight that they have decided to put him 
out of his misery. The task, naturally, falls to Mama. When she can- 
not stand the taunts of Aunt Jenny a moment longer she comes as 
near to profanity as is possible for her. She says, ‘Jenny, I can’t talk 
now. Maybe you don’t have things to do. I have.’ 

‘What have you got to do that is so important?’ Jenny demands. 

Mama is speechless for a moment with rage and humiliation. 
Then, grabbing up the bottle she cries, ‘I have to chloroform a cat!’ 

On seeing the play, and thinking back to Reinhardt and his dy- 
namic methods, one wonders what lies behind Mama’s sole explo- 
sive line: just what occurs in the mind of the actress. 

When asked about it Mady Christians’ eyes brightened; the scene 
is one of her favorites. ‘Oh, there are so many things in my mind on 
different levels. First of all I am in a towering rage — at Jenny who 
has always said Mr. Hyde was no good and now has come to crow 
over me. Under this rage is a deep hurt that Mr. Hyde, the wonderful, 
educated Mr. Hyde, could do this to us. Under this hurt is gratitude 
to him for all the things he did give us — the reading at night around 
the kitchen table which was so wonderful for the children and for us 
all. Under the gratitude is pride — pride that keeps me from saying 
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a word against Mr. Hyde now that it is known we have been cheated 
by him. Mama does not think quickly or easily. She is inarticulate, 
she is disciplined not to show her emotions — the passion of the line 
must force its way through this barrier of restraint. And under every- 
thing is the thought that the children must be protected — this must 
not hurt them as much as it hurts Mama.’ 

‘And that analysis of a single line was Reinhardt’s way?’ I asked. 

Mady Christians smiled. Under the smile was poise and good 
fellowship. Under that was the long, depressing grind of years before 
her success. Under that was Vienna and its tragedy and the lost 
friends and the places that can never be found again. And under that 
was the spirit of Max Reinhardt, still alive, still triumphant, still a 
force in the theatre. _ 

Smiling, she said, ‘That was Reinhardt’s way.’ 


Leo G. Carroll 


¢ Y FATHER wore trousers cut in the old-fashioned way — with 
the pockets in front, set on the bias. He would stand with his 
hands in his pockets, thinking. That gesture was the beginning of 
Detective Rough in Angel Street. For the part I’m playing now I 
needed something different —I try never to repeat myself. Then I 
recalled another mannerism of my father’s: when confronted with a 
problem he would stare into infinity and the conflict of thoughts 
would be registered on his face. That was the beginning of Apley.’ 

The speaker was Leo G. Carroll, star of John P. Marquand’s 
play, The Late George Apley. We were sitting in the library of The 
Players’ club, talking about his current role of the Boston Brahmin, 
which he has brought to life with a Bachrach-portrait fidelity. 

I wanted to find out how this character was created and Carroll 
was explaining. He is a slender Englishman, above average height, 
with a deeply lined face and a touch of grey in his hair. A shy, con- 
siderate man, his speech is a little hesitant. You might take him for a 
professor, an engineer, a member of the British Civil Service or a 
suburban realtor. Never an actor. 

‘Perhaps we had better go back a little,’ he said. ‘I became in- 
terested in the theatre as a youngster because I never like to be me. 
I’ve always been shy — it is very hard for me to walk down the aisle 
of a church if it is full of people. I don’t like crossing the floor of a 
crowded restaurant. Even today. When I’m onstage all this vanishes. 
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I enjoy playing someone else — leading another life.’ 

This gentle, shy quality is possessed by a man who was with 
Allenby in Palestine in the last war and who has been holding his own 
in the rough-and-tumble of show business on two continents for over 
thirty years. One feels about Leo G. Carroll that there is considerable 
steel under the velvet. 

‘I entered the theatre as an amateur character actor,’ he went on, 
the sober expression broken every now and then by a radiant twinkle 
behind rimless glasses. “At first I played old men. It seems that the 
older I became the younger my parts grew. When I was in my thirties 
I began to play juveniles. In England I played in stock in the prov- 
inces and in road companies — it was my only school of acting. I 
learned to act largely from watching other actors who were better 
than I. But how that road experience gave one a sense of the audi- 
ence! One week we would play a suburban town, the next an indus- 
trial town, then a university town. You learned to sense the temper 
of the audience. The actor, I am convinced, must always keep the 
audience in mind; they’re part of the show, too. 

‘But I suppose you want to know my theory of acting.’ The 
twinkle this time was very bright. ‘I haven’t one. Honestly. I just 
put the part together from things I have observed. As for clichés — 
it is up to the actor to watch for them and guard against them. His 
own good judgment is his best defense against falling into lazy habits. 
I say to myself, “Well, what are we going to give Them this time?” 
It should always be something new. 

“You were asking about Apley and how he came into being. It’s 
a rather interesting story, I think. I heard from Max Gordon that 
Marquand was planning to put his novel into play form. When I 
was suggested for the role I studied the book carefully. This added a 
complication for George Apley reached the stage very different from 
the man he was in the book. It was difficult for me to get the two 
Apleys separated and they still give me a little trouble. For one thing, 
I had visualized Apley as a stout man. As you can see, I am not stout. 
I compromised by playing him as though he were a well-nourished 
man and I am told that this impression gets across. 

‘I had other doubts about the part at first —I have been over 
here for many years now but I have not played many American roles; 
never thought I was very good at them. When I knew I was to play 
Apley I went to Boston with Mr. Marquand and started to work on it. 
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“There’s a club in Boston called St. Botolph’s and I was intro- 
duced there by Marquand. There were a number of old gentlemen 
who seemed a bit stand-offish at first — but who proved great fun 
once you got to know them. Well, I hung about the club day after 
day and then I encountered another difficulty. People who knew 
what I was up to would come to me and say, “See that old gentleman 
dozing in the armchair? That’s the real George Apley.”” So many 
men were pointed out and none bore the slightest resemblance to 
any other! I finally asked Marquand and he confessed that there 
was no one Apley — he is a composite and his basic underlying trait 
is a sort of condescending graciousness.’ 

“You were studying the Boston accent at this time, I suppose?’ 
‘Oh, yes. But you see there are several distinct Boston accents 
all used by persons in the same social bracket. This was very con- 
fusing. I wanted to be consistent. Finally I stirred them all together 
and effected what I hope is a compromise. For example, in that same 
club I would hear the city called everything from Bawston to Bastin.’ 
Between these two extremes of pronunciation Mr. Carroll ran a scale 
of vowel sounds — I could hear no difference between these various 

Bostons but on this phonetic scale he got from Bawston to Bastin. 

‘Once I had the accent I was to use I began to think about Apley 
himself. You know — a new part is rather confusing insofar as one’s 
brain seems to be divided into three halves.’ He laughed apologeti- 
cally — the self-effacing laugh of an Englishman forced to talk about 
his own accomplishments. ‘One half is concerned with remembering 
the lines. One half is trying to fit the play together. And the third 
half, one might say, is concerned with what the other people in the 
play are doing. In the end, of course, they all join. 

‘I found only bits of my Apley in this Boston club. Most of him I 
found inside myself — in memories of my own father, as I mentioned 
before. My father, a retired Army man, had a number of mannerisms 
which I considered very commonplace and uninteresting when I was 
a lad. But every year I find more and more of the old man getting 
into my characterizations.’ 

The play has almost no action. It is pure character drawing — 
Father, seen through the eyes of his children at that tragic moment 
in their adolescence when they realize that he is not God — that he is a 
tired, puzzled and irritating man, a little absurd, a little pathetic. 

‘I must confess I had my doubts before we opened about making 
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that clear,’ Carroll said. ‘We opened in Wilmington, Delaware. | 
don’t know if you’ve ever been there but you know — it’s a very long 
way from Boston and it’s . . . well, it’s so different. From Boston. 
I kept wondering, “Will they understand it? Will they be interested 
in this man who represents a fossilized branch of American manners? 
A regional joke which Bostonians can enjoy?”’ Well, we opened.’ 

‘Were you nervous?’ 

‘Oh, no. I’m never nervous on opening night. I just take myself 
firmly in hand. I say to myself, “Look here, old man, you know a lot 
more about this thing than They do.” I’m never nervous. And then, 
five minutes after the first curtain, I knew we were in. Apley is Boston 
Back Bay but he is also Father. And They got it.’ 

‘You mentioned the job of making Apley seem settled and well- 
padded. Do you use very much make-up?’ 

‘Not very much — some white in my hair. And the little mustache. 
The change of stature is done by the walk, the gestures, and the voice 
of course. The character actor often has this problem of physical 
build. As Evan Jones, the rat-faced solicitor in Love in Pawn I had 
to look little. As J. E. B. Stuart in Robert E. Lee I had to look like a 
great, burly bear of a man. It is difficult but it can be done. The voice 
helps enormously. I think that speech in words developed late in 
man’s history. Talk by gesture undoubtedly came first. I think that 
gesture should come first in working out a part and speech later. 

‘But I’m interested in anything concerning the voice. Dialects 
fascinate me. I used to boast that I could place any Englishman 
within ten miles of his home after hearing him speak but lately I 
have come a cropper several times. For example — the other evening 
I met a young chap in American uniform whose speech made me 
think he was a Canadian. I had detected an Ontario vowel. But later 
I learned he was born in Epsom in Surrey and had been taken to 
Dublin at an early age. It was this which threw me off the track.’ 

I asked him how he determined the dominant theme of a new play. 

‘Well, when I start there are little puddles of understanding here 
and there, one might say.’ The smile this time accompanied the 
twinkle. ‘These may be a scene or a single line. But you understand 
them. Then I try to enlarge them in all directions. In the end they 
all join up into a lake — to continue the metaphor — and you have 
an understanding of the whole thing. 

‘On some evenings the character feels different than on others. 
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He seems to play with his own life. I am seldom all the way inside a 
character every minute. Since 4pley opened I have given possibly 
ten performances in which I constantly felt the emotions that Apley 
would feel. These are rare occasions. And I have no idea whether 
they seem any better Out Front. One must keep vigilant. The other 
evening Mr. George S. Kaufman — he collaborated on the play with 
Marquand, you know, and directed it — came back and said, “ Don’t 
labor too much with the accent. It has a tendency to get a little 
Irish.” .For instance: when I come on in the first act my opening line 
— to the parlor maid — is, “What is it now, Margaret?” I have to 
project this line above the rustle of the audience and I want to hit 
them with it. Consequently I had been aspirating the “h” of “what” 
a little too heavily and to Mr. Kaufman it sounded Irish. 

‘But it is difficult to get the exact quality the author and the 
director of a play want to give a line. There is no really graphic form 
of speech notation. Musical notation has progressed even during my 
lifetime. But for recording speech we have not advanced a particle 
since Chaucer. The sound film can record a performance once it has 
been executed. But the author has no exact way of writing down how 
he wants the line delivered. The actor must do this by himself or the 
director must do it for him. The play, for this reason, is never more 
than a skeleton on which director and actor must hang the flesh. 

“However, the young people of today have the advantage of being 
able to record their voices and study them. This would have helped 
me no end when I was a ’prentice actor.’ 


As I was leaving I happened to mention that I had never seen the 
famous Booth Room. We got the key and made our way upstairs, 
past the portrait which has been reproduced so often: Booth before 
his marble fireplace. Carroll unlocked the door and began to point out 
the mementoes of the famous man. 

“The old gentleman was a great one for standing and looking out 
the window. As you can see from the carpet.’ A spot was worn thin. 
“That is the way I always imagine him,’ Carroll went on, ‘standing 
here with his hands in his pockets —- he wore pockets cut on the bias 
too — gazing out into space across Gramercy Park.’ As he spoke he 
unconsciously took the pose before the window. 

The silhouette was Edwin Booth. 
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Laugh, and You Laugh Alone 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Ww and the world weeps with you; laugh and you laugh 
alone.’ Now that the time has come to reexamine old concepts, 
it may be as well to admit that the lines to which Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
owes a large part of her immortality read equally well in reverse. In a 
world bound closer each day with mutual misery, humor discovers a 
whole new set of national boundaries. Sober volumes are written to 
interpret the jokes of one nation to another. A famous German di- 
rector fails signally on Broadway because he misgauges the comic per- 
ceptions of his audience. An ex-Bob Hope gagwriter moves in on the 
British Broadcasting System and turmoil ensues. He has tried to in- 
ject an American tempo into British laughs; the outcome is closer to 
tears. 

Certain kinds of humor, of course, transcend all barriers. Charlie 
Chaplin brings delight to every section of the world. Cantinflas’ fame 
spreads far beyond the borders of his native Mexico. Mickey Mouse is 
an international celebrity. These figures are laughable to all men with 
eyes to see and spirits to feel; for theirs is the humor that touches the 
vision and the heart. But once exalt words over gesture, appeal to the 
wit and the intellect, and laughter retires behind stern national 
defenses. 

Three of America’s favorite comics are currently visible on the 
screen — four, if Jack Benny’s brief appearance in the Fred Allen 
vehicle, /#’s in the Bag, is counted. Besides the Messrs. Allen and 
Benny, Bob Hope romps through his paces in the Samuel Goldwyn 
spectacle, The Princess and the Pirate, and Lou Costello, with his 
team-mate and straightman, Bud Abbott, finds a college background 
for his latest japeries in Here Come the Co-Eds. 

Of them all, only Lou Costello can be reckoned indigenous to films. 
If he were not so emphatically a part of the current scene, one would 
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A ROYAL SCANDAL 


Tallulah Bankhead makes a double-barreled assault on Broadway this 
month with starring roles in Philip Barry’s play, Foolish Notion, and in the 
Ernst Lubitsch motion picture, 4 Roval Scandal. She is seen above as 
Catherine the Great in the latter, a film farce whose release incidentally 
marks the beginning of Twentieth Century-Fox’s thirtieth anniversary. 








GOD IS MY CO-PILOT ' 


The Warner Brothers have served up action and religion in about equal 
doses for their film version of Colonel Robert Scott’s God /s My Co-Pilot, 
story of that period in China’s struggle against Japan when the American Air 
Force took over from the Flying Tigers the job of giving air support to our 
Eastern ally. Dennis Morgan plays Colonel Scott. 




















THE FILMS IN REVIEW 


be inclined to describe him as a vestigial remainder from the old days 
of silent pictures, when slapstick reigned supreme, when pratfalls 
were the order of the day and custard pies blossomed. His vehicles are 
talking pictures, so he talks; but even his jokes have an elemental, 
custard-pie air to them, and there is infinitely more eloquence in his 
face and in his bulldog form with its fatal affinity for disaster. Here, 
in fact, is one of the last survivors of the genus: clown. He is in the 
direct tradition of Buster Keaton and Harold Lloyd and the Mack 
Sennett comics, including the most famous of all Sennett graduates, 
Charlie Chaplin. This is not to liken Lou Costello’s clumsy and oafish 
drolleries to the exquisite refinement and precision of Chaplin’s art. 
Their similarity lies in the fact that they both attack the risibilities 
from the same direction, and both leave their audience defenseless 
with laughter not unmixed with tears. For Chaplin’s moustache, his 
cane and his paddle-feet, read Costello’s india-rubber face, his dolor- 
ous eyes, and a body that moves in a lump through its hopeless en- 
tanglements with glue and soap and the other appurtenances that 
plague the slapstick comedian. And note that Abbott and Costello 
pictures, like Chaplin’s, are welcome in every corner of the globe. 

Fred Allen, Bob Hope and Jack Benny, for all their various ori- 
gins, are characteristically radio comedians. Their humors are born to 
be heard, not seen; words are the tools of their trade. For their ap- 
pearances on the screen Allen and Benny make slight adjustments to 
the demands of a seeing audience. There is a heavy dependence on 
jokes about the bags under Allen’s eyes. Benny indulges in outlandish 
ties, Allen in loudly striped dressing-gowns (both of which, one sus- 
pects uneasily, they may wear not because they think they are funny, 
but because they think they are nice). Hope makes a few more con- 
cessions. He indulges in pratfalls, wears extravagant costumes, and 
exploits a doubletake which is the more effective because nature has 
provided an outsized nose to serve as an exclamation point. But with 
all these men it is well-turned gags, expertly delivered, that perform 
the major part of their comic job. An impeccable sense of timing, a 
control of inflection as precise as Chaplin’s control of gesture, these 
are the radio comic’s chief assets on the screen as well as on the air — 
these plus a string of competent gagwriters. 

The exceptional popularity of these men, however, is also based on 
another factor as difficult to define as it is important to discern. Call 
it a fierce sense of personal friendship between public and public figure. 
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Although it increases their success as comedians, it bears no relation 
to their comedy; in fact it is an invasion of a private and personal 
factor into the professional zone. Bob Hope is a prime case in point. 
If there is no denying his high degree of competence as a purveyor of 
rapidfire jokes, there is also no getting around the fact that Hope’s 
current ascendancy in the public favor owes as much to his untiring 
efforts on behalf of our fighting men as it does to the calibre of his wit. 
This injection of a personal equation into the estimate of a professional 
figure is no isolated phenomenon. It marks the whole pattern of the 
current American temper. We want no pedestals for our great, no 
ivory towers for our artists. We rest secure in the knowledge that 
familiarity breeds contempt only for the contemptible. 

If all this appears to add up to something less than a review of 
Here Come the Co-Eds, It’s in the Bag and The Princess and the Pirate, 
it is only because there is nothing of importance left to say once the 
fact is on record that they display, respectively, the talents of Abbott 
and Costello, Allen and Benny, and Bob Hope. 


Sometimes the critic needs to add a fourth question to the usual 
critical trilogy — what was the artist trying to do, did he succeed, was 
it worth doing? Sometimes it seems necessary also to ask: why did he 
try in the first place? Why, for instance, did so intelligent a filmmaker 
as Albert Lewin see fit to make Oscar Wilde’s second-rate piece of 
Victorian sensationalism, The Picture of Dorian Gray, into a motion 
picture? What values for movies did he discern in a book whose only 
claim to permanent value resides in the lush efflorescence of its prose, 
studded with paradoxes more notable for their well-turned verbiage 
than for any relation to the truth? And why does this strange motion- 
picture courtship with the literary effete show up on the release 
schedule of that most realistic of motion-picture companies, MGM? 

Once these questions are posed, it can be admitted that Mr. 
Lewin, as scriptwriter and director, has succeeded remarkably well in 
reproducing the import and atmosphere of the original. The film looks 
the part. The settings (credited to Edwin B. Willis, Hugh Hunt, 
John Boyar) are eye-catching, spacious and handsome. The under- 
current of mystery and degeneracy is firmly established and fully 
exploited. The characters are expertly drawn. As Lord Henry Wotton, 
George Sanders luxuriates in the cadenced measures of Oscar Wilde’s 
prose. His diction is cut to the pattern of the part, and if he speaks the 
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words too hurriedly at times, it is only because Wilde’s tempo is not 
keyed to a motion-picture timetable. Hurd Hatfield succeeds in the 
almost impossible task of conveying the twisted character of Dorian 
Gray without being able to show on his face the ravages of his soul. 
If he is not actually as beautiful’ to look at as Wilde’s Dorian must 
have been, he makes up for the deficiency by behaving as though he 
were. (In the book, Wilde says of an American girl, ‘She behaves as if 
she was beautiful. Most American women do. It is the secret of their 
charm.’) Lowell Gilmore brings the wooden virtues of the portraitist, 
Basil Hallward, to life, and Angela Lansbury gives touching reality to 
the part of the innocent young actress (who is a songstress for the 
purposes of the film), Sibyl Vane. 

The direction has done better by the actors than by the camera, 
which labors under a heavy burden of symbolism, laced through with 
captive butterflies, sinister knives, suggestive toys, and a handsome 
Egyptian bronze cat that serves as a kind of evil leitmotif throughout 
the film. As for the portrait, which reveals the darkening soul of 
Dorian Gray while his face stays unchanged, it has had mysterious 
treatment indeed. Its appearances on the screen are sometimes clothed 
in resplendent bursts of Technicolor, but more often not, with no 
apparent dramatic motivation to account for the difference. Further- 
more, while the original painting was made by Henrique Medina in a 
passable imitation of the style of the period, the mutations that follow, 
recording Gray’s descent to the lower depths, are contrived by the 
hand of Ivan Albright, whose style bears not the remotest resemblance 
to the original. This remarkable painter is an undeniable expert in 
the explicit description of horror; but his version of Hell is as out of 
place on a nineteenth-century canvas as would be a literal rendition 
of Dante’s Divina Commedia. 


Selznick-International’s I’// Be Seeing You is the first serious at- 
tempt on the fiction screen to face the problem of the psychoneurotic’s 
return to the world of civilians. Produced by Dore Schary and directed 
by William Dieterle, the film earns applause for dealing frankly with 
one of the most urgent and controversial questions of today and to- 
morrow. A polished production, it features such top-flight players as 
Joseph Cotten, Ginger Rogers and Shirley Temple, with Cotten, in par- 
ticular, giving a perceptive performance in the difficult role of the hero. 

If I’ Be Seeing You falls disappointingly short of expectations, it 
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is because the story fails to measure up to the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. The dramatic situations are too obviously contrived. There is an 
ill-conceived attempt to suggest a parallelism between a girl convict on 
parole from jail and a psychoneurotic on leave from the wars. A certain 
fuzziness in the national thought on the subject of dealing with war 
neuroses 1s necessarily reflected in the picture. But there can be no 
argument with the underlying philosophy that points the way to a 
cure in the warmth and security of an understanding heart. 

Although, on the surface, The Enchanted Cottage can be said to be 
facing a related problem, it is actually turning its face away to bury it 
in a shallow romantic haze. The hero of John Cromwell’s picture is an 
air force captain who returns from the wars with a malevolently dis- 
figured face and a useless arm. In the love of an ugly girl he discovers 
his cure, and in turn he endows her with beauty and all the graces. 
The miracle is that love has not only restored his soul but his features, 
and the use of his arm; while the girl has acquired a permanent wave 
— through love alone. At this point fairy-tale battles with reality, 
and the film, which looks modern on the face of it, proves as old- 
fashioned as the Pinero original from which it derives. 

Dorothy McGuire gives what justification there is to the story by 
providing an inner glow to the part of Laura, the ugly duckling, that 
makes her transmogrification into Leda the swan a plausible ac- 
complishment. Robert Young, as the wounded veteran, however, adds 
little to the make-up artist’s skill. Herbert Marshall is on hand as a 
blind pianist who lends the young couple encouragement, and Mildred 
Natwick brings the conviction of an excellent player to the unconvinc- 
ing role of a maiden-lady endowed with a smattering of second sight. 


From Columbia Pictures, home of the supermusical, comes Tonight 
and Every Night, featuring Rita Hayworth, Janet Blair and Lee Bow- 
man in gorgeous Technicolor. The adjective is chosen advisedly, for 
this tale of the show that goes on in the Music Box Theatre of blitzed- 
out London, is a festival of color, highlighted by the vivid hues of the 
leading ladies themselves. The picture is chiefly memorable for the 
debut of Marc Platt, who steps—or rather dances — easily into 
films from a leading role in Oklahoma! and an earlier incarnation as 
Marc Platoff of the Ballet Russe. His introductory scene, in which he 
performs to the changing measures of a radio capriciously tuned, is 
exciting both as dance and as motion picture. 
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THORNTON WILDER’S plays are traveling. The Skin of Our Teeth was a 
hit in Stockholm (above), and the Oliviers are preparing a production for 
England. Meanwhile Our Town shows up in Italy (see following pages). 
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OUR TOWN 


Three familiar scenes from the play 
as given for soldier audiences in 
[taly by members of the Army and 
the WAC, Col. Thornton Wilder di- 
recting. The fact that the play calls 
for no scenery makes it a natural 
for such a G.I. production. 























Grover’s Corners, Italy 
SGT. JOHN HOBART 


MONG THE various Allied communities in Italy, AFHQ (Allied 

Force Headquarters) is unique as the possessor of its own theatre 

club, and when Thornton Wilder’s Our Town was announced as a 

forthcoming production it was clear that this would be something 
special, something beyond the general run of G. I. entertainment. 

For the author himself was to have a hand in it. Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Wilder had promised to help out with rehearsals until the official 
director would arrive, and that meant several weeks of personal 
Wilder supervision. It meant a production in which the actors, non- 
professional though they were, would be fully acquainted with his 
private conception of the characters and in which, despite the inevi- 
table handicaps, the original play of Wilder’s imagination might pos- 
sibly be approximated. 

Colonel Wilder is a man of contagious enthusiasms, particularly 
where the theatre is concerned. It was largely his determination to stir 
up some vigorous theatre activity that brought the AFHQ Theatre 
Club into being —- that, and Katharine Cornell’s glowing production 
of The Barretts of Wimpole Street, which exerted an indirect but hardly 
less potent influence. Coming along in the fall of last year, The Bar- 
retts not only enkindled all kinds of latent theatre ambitions but 
proved, for practical purposes, that the AFHQ area held big and will- 
ing audiences for a good play. 

And so the AFHQ Theatre Club was born. It now maintains a 
constant schedule of production in its small, gilt-and-crystal theatre, 
known grandiosely as ‘the opera house’. The casts are recruited from 
the various service units that surround AFHQ, and anyone who wants 
is welcome to try out for a part, regardless of military rank. In that 
respect the organization is militantly non-military; a private has as 
good a chance for a fat part as a colonel. Since AFHQ is an Anglo- 
American community, some natural subdivisions have evolved — 
British group, American group, light opera group. The British, who 
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had a head-start, have so far three productions to their credit — 
French Without Tears, Tons of Money and They Fly by Twilight — or 
six, if you add Outward Bound, Patrick Hamilton’s Rope and Arsenic 
and Old Lace, put on by the RAF Players, a self-contained group that 
prefers to operate independently, although it uses the same stage and 
many of the same personnel. The Americans are following Our Town 
with The Man Who Came to Dinner and a wildly experimental pro- 
duction of The Great God Brown. The light opera group, pooling 
American and British talent, had a rousing success with The Pirates of 
Penzance and is now rehearsing The Yeomen of the Guard. Future 
AFHQ offerings include The Importance of Being Earnest, with 
Oxonian accents, Anthony and Anna and King Richard II. The RAF 
people may even do Hamlet. One wag, in the interests of inter- 
national amity, suggested a production of Private Lives with an all- 
Brooklyn cast, but the proposal was unfortunately vetoed. 

Our Town was AFHQ’s first wholly American venture. To the 
cast that survived the tryouts and assembled for the first rehearsal, 
the situation seemed, on the face of it, improbable. For here was a 
miscellaneous assortment of soldiers and WACs whom the devious 
whims of the U. S. Army had thrown together into one obscure corner 
of Italy and who were now about to put on a Pulitzer Prize play under 
the direction of its author. 

Actually there wasn’t a genuine New Englander in the cast; these 
citizens of Wilder’s New Hampshire town represented a hodge-podge 
of America. Emily Webb was Cpl. Maud Philbrick of Dallas; her 
mother and father were T/5 Jane Gibson of Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
Lt. Robert Lankford of Joplin, Mo. For George Gibbs, there was 
T/Sgt. Jim Bob Stephenson of Ann Arbor; for his parents, Sgt. David 
Gibson of Detroit and Lt. Olive Mills of Aberdeen, Pa. And the Stage 
Manager was to be played by the peacetime drama critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle — in short, by me. This perhaps was a mistake. 
Counseled by discretion, drama critics as a rule keep off the stage. The 
critic who turns actor, even under the most casual circumstances, is 
sticking his neck out; he runs the risk of bringing not only his future 
judgments but his whole profession into discredit. (What if an Equity 
member should be in the audience?) But on the other hand these cir- 
cumstances were exceptional: here, in the remoteness of Italy, was the 
rare chance that should not be passed up. After writing learnedly 
about actors for years, I could now learn at first hand something of the 
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mysterious inner workings of acting. The experience might be salu- 
tary; I could not foresee that it would be so humbling. 

For soon enough I discovered, as indeed all of us discovered, that 
the standards Colonel Wilder demanded of us were the very highest. 
Almost everyone in the cast had some college or community theatricals 
in his civilian background (even I could point to eight lines delivered 
in Joshua Logan’s production of Othello at Princeton back in 1931), 
but there were certainly no Martha Scotts or Frank Cravens or 
Evelyn Vardens among us. Yet, as the rehearsals progressed, we saw 
that Colonel Wilder blandly expected us to attain their level of 
excellence — or at least to reach consciously toward it. This was not 
to be a sloppy or half-hearted production; it was to come as close to 
the best Broadway standards as circumstances would allow, as 
Colonel Wilder’s exacting demands and our good wills could make it. 

As a director the colonel is thorough. We rehearsed in piecemeal, a 
scene here and a scene there, for five weeks, before he turned us over to 
M/Sgt. Lester Martin Kuehl for two more weeks of final polishing and 
knitting-together. For a trivial play, that would have been too long. 
But Our Town is deceptively simple; the Grover’s Corners that it re- 
constructs with such ease on its sceneryless stage is real because its 
inhabitants are real, and indeed the great final vision of Grover’s 
Corners —— as a pin-point on an old planet, moving through all 
eternity — would lose its poignancy if those sound human values 
weren’t there. 

And were there ever two families more affectionately observed by 
a playwright than the Gibbses and Webbs? At rehearsals Colonel 
Wilder took no trouble to conceal how much he enjoyed his Gibbses 
and Webbs, and there were things about them that he very earnestly 
wanted us to know. I am not sure how orthodox his directing methods 
were. Each actor he instructed in the most painstaking detail — the 
pitch of the voice, the minute gesture, the small inflection that gives 
added meaning to a phrase; nothing was left to the actor’s wayward 
instinct. He would often take over a part and act it out himself, with 
extraordinary vigor, and when he did this he always left us breathless, 
for the colonel is an unsung actor of great versatility. (If properly per- 
suaded, he could play the whole of Our Town by himself and score a 
dazzling success.) But these precise suggestions of his were always 
illuminating; they always explained something, introduced some new 
subtlety to a family relationship or clarified some aspect of the play’s 
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inner idea. The colonel never seemed to lose patience with us. Through 
it all he retained his brisk, unfailing courtesy (a politer man never 
lived), his zest and beaming sense of humor. 

My own part, the Stage Manager, I first thought would bea snap — 
all it would require, aside from memorizing a few longish speeches, was 
sincerity and a fairly friendly personality (and I was prepared to pro- 
vide both). I found I was wrong. The deeper I got into the part, under 
Colonel Wilder’s guidance, the more I realized what titanic difficulties 
it presented a rank amateur. I learned that sincerity by itself, not 
backed up by technique, is worth very little. I learned that my original 
idea of a kind of we’re-both-in-this-together camaraderie between 
Stage Manager and audience was entirely too limited. In short, I came 
to understand some of the terrifying complexity of acting. 

The Stage Manager of Our Town belongs to Grover’s Corners but 
he stands outside time and space; he is an identity and he is also an 
idea; he is both the mechanical device that keeps the play going and 
the author’s advocate for all the thoughts and emotions that flow 
through it. The part, Colonel Wilder told me, demanded ‘the greatest 
possible range within the narrowest possible limits’. Without ever 
losing his dry, New England matter-of-factness, the Stage Manager 
must convey precisely a good many feelings, from elation to solemnity. 
The colonel had a terror lest so much as a shade of sentimentality 
might creep into the last act; as an all-time warning for me, he once 
read the lines abux:t ‘the eternal in every human being’ as they should 
not be read —in a wildly exaggerated, sanctimonious tremolo. My 
habit of smiling too frequently. (a part of my friendliness campaign, 
which apparently succeeded in revolting everybody) defeated the 
effect of Yankee-shrewd intellectuality that he wanted; to keep me 
from it, he ordered a strict regimen of austerity: I was to rehearse 
absolutely deadpan, smiling only on very rare and special occasions, 
letting my voice do the work. (This routine gradually relaxed, but it 
did cure me of some bad facial habits.) For the end of the play, he 
asked what seemed to me was the impossible: the Stage Manager, 
having created a day and having summoned the dead to life, was to 
become ‘almost a supernatural being’, and the closing lines, about the 
stars and the striving earth, were to be invested with a kind of god-like 
serenity. 

These were dilemmas indeed for a befuddled critic to resolve. 
From years of just looking at actors, I knew already certain funda- 
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mental do’s and don’ts. I knew enough not to shuffle my feet or to 
make vague, unnecessary gestures, and I realized that it was wise to 
speak clearly, stressing the important words. But I had no solid 
ground-work of technique to help me. As I struggled along, improvis- 
ing my effects as best I could, I grew to envy the trained actor steeped 
in the subtle guiles of his trade, who has his own person under com- 
plete command. In my effort to appear effortless, I learned to appreci- 
ate, with abject humility, Frank Craven’s foolproof craftsmanship. 

And eventually, of course, the dreaded, hoped-for first-night ar- 
rived. Sergeant Kuehl, who was in Jed Harris’ Pacific Coast produc- 
tion of Our Town, had taken over from Colonel Wilder and polished 
the performance until it had a high gleam. The costumes, borrowed 
from the Royal Opera in Rome, had arrived in time, and they fitted. 
The choir had learned its hymns and knew its entrance cues in the 
wedding scene. The lights had been set. The actors had been told to 
mind the ‘rake’ of the eighteenth-century stage. A remarkable Scot, 
Cpl. John Tolmie, was on hand backstage to provide the train 
whistles, hen cluckings and bob-white calls. The indispensable Al 
Walck was ready with the prompt-book. The chairs and tables were 
stacked in the wings, waiting for the Stage Manager. At 20:00 hours 
the audience was assembled, to see Our Town’s debut in Italy. 

I can say accurately, I think, that Our Town had a very positive 
success. All told, it played twelve nights. No two performances were 
ever exactly alike, nor two audiences. The audiences, we found, solved 
automatically many of our most troubling rehearsal problems, by 
adding another dimension to the play. Watching Our Town from my 
vantage-point at stage right, I never tired of it. There were always 
treasurable moments to look forward to— Mr. Webb’s sly report on 
the drinking habits of Grover’s Corners; the moonlit, heliotrope- 
scented close of the first act; the drug-store scene, which was beauti- 
fully played by Maud Philbrick and Jim Bob Stephenson; the phan- 
tasmagoria of the wedding; Emily’s rediscovery of her vanished child- 
hood. By the power of persuasion, which is one of the theatre’s most 
ancient resources, Wilder recreated the town that almost all of us — 
even the chronic city-dwellers — carry somewhere at the back of our 
memories. For exiled Americans overseas, Our Town inevitably stirred 
thoughts of home, and it also summoned a feeling of deep and honest 
pride. Grover’s Corners has never before seemed so wonderful a town 
or held so tangible a meaning. 
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David Wark Gnrifith 


Creator of Film Form 


BARNET BRAVERMANN 


THEY were often turned away by hundreds at the recent Museum of 
Modern Art showings of D. W. Griffith films. Young students interested 
in film history, intelligent moviegoers anxious to explore the work of 
the motion-picture colossus, film-makers seeking the origins of techniques 
that are now an ordinary part of the language they speak, all visited the 
Museum’s auditorium for many afternoons, to witness everything from 
the early shorts to the epics of The Birth of a Nation and Intolerance. 
THEATRE ARTS adds an essential chapter to its own record with this 
article on the father of modern film techniques.— Editor’s Note 


wrx David Wark Griffith began directing pictures in the 
cramped New York studio of the American Biograph Company 
in June 1908, his experience in the theatre had already developed a 
deep respect for the perceptions of his audience. At this time, film 
directors were still mounting scenes as if intended for the stage, and 
recording them with a stationary camera set outside of the field of 
action. When images of the players were projected, they appeared 
upscreen and failed to disclose what a character thought or felt. 
Griffith, however, believed that larger images would offer a solution. 
In For Love of Gold (July 1908) he began to experiment by moving 
the camera a few feet into the scene. Soon, in 4fter Many Years, he 
was boldly setting the camera into the middle of the scene. From such 
modest beginnings as these he proceeded to developments which es- 
tablished for all time the fundamentals of film creation and brought 
the motion picture to maturity as a medium of expression. 

By moving the camera into the middle of the scene in After Many 
Years, Griffith was recording not the totality but a part of it —i.e., 
a closeup of a wife yearning for her husband’s return. Beginning, in 
this way, to break up the scene into shots, he discovered two im- 
portant principles: first, that the optical basis of the film is not the 
whole scene but the separate shot, or that part of the action viewed 
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by the changing glance of the eye; second, that the shot, and not the 
scene, is the unit of editing. 

Griffith freed the camera further by setting it at different angles, 
recording action in a variety of plane and space relationships. In 
Ramona (March 1910) he introduced the first extreme long shot, much 
against the advice of his cameraman, W. G. Bitzer, who warned him 
that the figures in the distance would ‘look like jumping rabbits’. 
Griffith continued to use the camera with increasing flexibility, setting 
it above or below objects, and on mobile objects. In The Lonedale 
Operator (1911), he used the mounted camera for the first time by 
placing it inside the cab of a speeding locomotive, as the eye of the 
engineer. During his last two years at Biograph, he employed tilting 
and panning — from one person, place or object to another — to 
present details of a situation or a commentary thereon, the atmosphere 
of a locale or the emotional overtones of a scene. With his first four- 
reeler, Fudith of Bethuliah (1913), Griffith became the first director to 
have two cameras — one for long shots and the other for closeups — 
operating simultaneously on each of four sets. 

When the director followed the closeup of the wife in 4fter Many 
Years with a shot of her absent husband on a distant island, he es- 
tablished the use of the closeup-in-continuity, i.e., in dramatic relation 
to a preceding or following shot. Previously, the closeup had been 
limited to tricks by Méliés or a stunt by Edwin S. Porter without sub- 
jective values. But Griffith turned it to account for the intensification 
of an action, idea or emotion. The closeup as a form with which to 
build dramatic tension was never more memorably revealed by Griffith 
than in Broken Blossoms (1919) when a long shot of the raging father 
(Donald Crisp) approaching his daughter cuts to a waist closeup of 
him, then successively to a head-closeup, a bigger closeup of the eyes, 
nose and mouth, and finally to a detail of his eyes. Pudovkin frankly 
adopted this method in his shots of the angry peasant in The End of 
St. Petersburg (1927). In the words of Pudovkin, the closeup as de- 
veloped by Griffith made it ‘the keystone of the whole power and 
effectiveness of the film’. 

Griffith established constructive editing as a new approach to film 
composition. He timed the length of the scene and the shot for contrast 
in rhythm, for heightening tension and commanding spectator atten- 
tion; he broke up shots for visual and emotional impact, and devised 
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other stylistic means to build a film reality more significant than the 
staged event. It was Griffith who showed that constructive editing, 
which the Russian directors have named montage, is the high point of 
the creative work of the director, during which he sets the style of the 
film, selects his most relevant shots, determines how long they should 
be seen and how they will affect the spectator. 

As early as 1909, in 4 Corner in Wheat, Griffith foreshadowed 
Eisenstein’s overtones by showing that the highest expression of the 
film is to be found not so much in the physical content of the shots 
but in the thought or feeling evoked in the spectator by the relation- 
ship between two shots — for instance, the one of the farmer’s wife 
standing stolidly in the roadside as her husband rides off to the mill to 
sell his crop, followed immediately by a shot of the price panic on the 
wheat exchange. In this picture, Griffith also established contrast as a 
montage form, as in the shot of unemployed men walking past the 
grocer’s counter without buying bread because of an advance in price, 
and the shot of the wheat king’s friends walking into a banquet room. 

Griffith gave new significance to the cutback. Much nonsense has 
been written about his ‘invention’ of this method. The fact is that Ed- 
win S. Porter used it before Griffith in The Great Train Robbery (1903) 
and in Rescued from an Eagle’s Nest (1907), a crude 12-minute film in 
which Griffith played but claims never to have seen until 1944 at the 
University of Southern California. However, in these two films, four 
years apart, Porter’s use of the cutback never varied. Each scene was 
taken in totality. On the other hand, Griffith greatly extended the 
potentialities of the cutback by breaking up alternating events into 
shots of their details and determining the length of each shot in rela- 
tion to a definite rhythm. 

Since many of the Biograph films directed by Griffith dealt with 
the subjective and unconscious, he developed the technique of pictur- 
ing associated objects and action symbolically, or of depicting past or 
future events as imagined by a character in the present. A striking 
early example appeared in The Restoration (1909), a forerunner of the 
German psychological film. In this picture a doctor has reenacted the 
details of an occurrence that unbalanced his patient, and thereby cures 
the man of his neuroses. To visualize transitions, Griffith introduced 
such purely cinematic transitional devices as the fade and the dissolve 
which Méliés was using at the time solely for ‘magic’ effects. 

Much of the rich inner content of Griffith’s work may be ascribed 
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Courtesy of Paul Allen 


IN A scene suggestive of one of his own motion pictures, D. W. Griffith (in a 
fur coat, holding the director’s megaphone) is caught by the camera on night 
location for the filming of Way Down East (1920). 
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BROKEN BLOSSOMS (igig LILLIAN GISH AND DONALD CRIS! 


The sadistic pugilist has beaten his daughter to death. In the beating scene 
Griffith moved the camera in from a full frame to a waist close-up of the 
villain, then to a close-up of his face, then to the eyes alone. 
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ISN'T LIFE WONDERFUL (1924) NEIL HAMILTON AND CAROL DEMPSTER 
RISP 





D. W. Griffith at an early date brought social commentary to the screen. 
| The theme of the film, illustrated here with a ‘still’ reminiscent of Millet’s 
‘Angelus’, was the starvation of European peasantry after World War I. 
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ORPHANS OF THE STORM (1921) SET BY MARK LEE-KIRK 


Grifith’s love for the epic inevitably lead him, for subject matter, to the 
French Revolution. The story of two orphan sisters was projected against a 
background of France when ‘the grapes of wrath were heavy for the vintage’. 
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to his establishment of the complete rehearsal at Biograph, a practice 
to which he held throughout his career. This was his method of pre- 
visualizing scenes, shots, plastic details and the mood of a film, and 
of getting his players to perform with psychological truthfulness. 
Although there was always a story to which he referred privately, he 
rehearsed and directed all his silent films without a script because he 
wanted to keep the production fluid. Griffith emphasized the impor- 
tance of thought and feeling in characterization, and urged his players 
to remember always that ‘thought can be photographed’. At the 
same time he demanded natural acting in his films; for with the camera 
set closer to the actor, facial expressions and gestures effective on the 
stage looked forced and exaggerated in screen closeups. 

Sometimes he rehearsed with players not cast for a picture for the 
guidance of those who were. Often he rehearsed as many as five players 
for the same character, chose the best from each improvisation, gave 
it to the player finally assigned the role, and then began rounding 
out the characterization by whittling away the unessential until each 
movement had unmistakable clarity, after which he might introduce 
touches for poetic shots. The complete rehearsal under Griffith’s 
direction made the studios at Biograph, Majestic-Reliance, Triangle- 
Fine Arts, Mamaroneck, Paramount and United Artists schools of 
film-acting for Lionel Barrymore, Harry Carey, Lillian and Dorothy 
Gish, Mary Pickford, Mary Alden, Constance Collier, Richard Bar- 
thelmess, Donald Crisp, Eugene Palette, Neil Hamilton, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Erich von Stroheim, W. C. Fields, Jean Hersholt, Una 
Merkel, Walter Huston and many others whose performances have 
enriched both stage and screen. Today, many film directors and 
players feel strongly that in justice to themselves as artists and in 
behalf of better pictures, as well as for reasons of economy, the com- 
plete rehearsal should be restored to film-making. 

The Birth of a Nation (1915) which made the general public aware 
of cinema as a new and independent art was really a consolidation of 
the forms and methods Griffith had originated on the run, so to speak, 
during his five years of incessant experimentation at Biograph 
(1908-13). But the inclusion in the picture of unfortunate social 
implications, glorification of the Ku Klux Klan and the unnecessary 
travesty on the remarkably progressive Negro and white South 
Carolina Constitutional Convention of 1868 raised bitter controversy. 
In retrospect, Griffith maintains that criticism of the film has been 
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justified. However, this picture would have been forgotten quickly 
had it been constructed in the prosaic, linear and non-cinematic style 
of most films. Griffith’s brilliant direction in The Birth of a Nation; 
his sensitive manipulation of the camera; his amazing editing of the 
film’s 1375 scenes; the timing and contrasting movement of shots; 
the quick cross-cutting and inter-cutting of parallel action; the deft 
use of transitional devices such as the iris and fade; the contrasting 
rhythms of long cutting and short cutting; the dramatic tension of 
sequences — all these combined to overwhelm audiences everywhere. 

Nearly all the sequences began with a title which cut to a relatively 
long scene — II, 25, 40 or 70 feet — followed by a series of short 
scenes. The longer scene invariably served as a lull or contrast in 
tempo after the comparatively swift rhythm of the preceding se- 
quence. For example: The sequence of the man following the girl 
through the woods began with a shot 21 feet long which cut to a series 
of 102 short scenes, each averaging 3 seconds in screen time. The 
scenes alternated from the man to the girl and back again until she 
reached the cliff. Each shot was timed to be comprehended in a glance 
and to dominate attention. Nor has any director, except Eisenstein, 
ever approached Griffith’s construction of the clan ride. Instead of 
photographing the gathering and the ride of the clansmen in a succes- 
sion of unbroken, pictorial scenes, he built up the momentum of the 
ride by exploiting the emotional values of repetitive movement, in 
fifteen separate shots. After a number of long shots of one, then two, 
then five riders on their way, the remaining shots of the clan riders 
were interpolated with shots of action in a cabin and sequences of Elsa 
in Lynch’s quarters — two static places that contrasted with the 
repetitive movement of the riders who, toward the end of the ride, 
were recorded by the moving camera as they charged into the village. 
In addition to this remarkable construction of parallel action there 
were fine examples of building up the whole situation by a series of 
shots independent of each other in time and place, such as the 54 
flash shots of the Battle of Gettysburg — a method which the Rus- 
sians classify as analytical montage. 

To Griffith the surprising returns from The Birth of a Nation, 
made at a basic production cost of $58,000, merely meant that he 
would have ample funds with which to make an even more ambitious 
film. He decided to produce a picture built around four stories dealing 
with the consequences of religious and economic intolerance in four 
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historic periods, represented by Christ, Belshazzar, the French Hugue- 
nots and the modern industrial age. The story of the modern period 
had been used for The Mother and the Law, a five-reel masterpiece, 
ready for distribution months before the release of The Birth of a 
Nation. Each of the stories for the other three periods was filmed as a 
separate picture, then all four pictures were broken up into separate 
sequences and episodes that moved in parallel action, going forward 
to the high point in each story — the innocent boy, in the modern 
story, awaiting the gallows; the Crucifixion; the slaughter of the 
Huguenots by religious bigots; and the wild ride of the Mountain 
Girl to warn Belshazzar of his priest’s treachery and Cyrus’ advancing 
army. The editing of the 1726 scenes in this 13-reel film was a stu- 
pendous feat in itself, but the organization of the last 2% reels, 
sweeping on to a grand crescendo, was the work of a titan. The pas- 
sionate social concepts of the film met with a lukewarm reception at a 
time when this country was headed for war. But in 1919 Lenin thought 
so well of the picture that he had it shown for years to peasants and 
workers throughout Russia. And in 1941, prior to the Nazi invasion, 
Intolerance was on the program of Griffith Film Festivals held for two 
weeks in the larger cities of the USSR where the name and work of 
Griffith rank high in Soviet culture. The film, unsurpassed to this day 
as sheer spectacle, had a profound influence on film technique in 
Sweden, the USSR, France and in Germany especially on directors 
such as Joe May and Fritz Lang. Through the years, the remarkable 
structure of Intolerance has continued to make even the best of films 
seem elementary. 

The acclaim with which Intolerance was received in London led to 
a proposal by Bonar Law and Lloyd George to cooperate with Griffith 
if he would make an anti-German war propaganda film. The result was 
Hearts of the World (1917-18). A year later Griffith produced Broken 
Blossoms, perhaps the most poetic of films, which compelled the spec- 
tator to feel the lyric ecstasy of its creator as it revealed a bitter world 
arrayed against the simple adoration of a young Chinese for a white 
girl; in this picture soft-focus photography, for mood and atmosphere, 
was first introduced in film-making with Hendrik Sartov as the super- 
vising cameraman. After transferring production activities to Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., Griffith made Way Down East (1920) in which he rose 
above the sentimental material in the play and pictured with technical 
brilliance the conflict between man and the forces of nature; Dream 
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Street (1921), the first major film with sound; Orphans of the Storm 
(1921) in which social inequalities leading to the French Revolution 
served as background, in bold relief; One Exciting Night (1922), the 
first comedy-mystery film; The White Rose (1923), a study in the emo- 
tional behavior of a minister; America (1924), which dealt with the 
American Revolution of 1776 — magnificent in its first half but weak 
as story in the second half, yet technically excellent (one recalls the 
worm’s-eye camera angle of Pitt used to suggest his power and dignity 
—a method which many directors have since adopted); and Jsn’t 
Life Wonderful (1924), a lyric, sociological film about the starving 
German masses after World War I. Burdened by inadequate business 
counsel and loans at 26 per cent that consumed much of the revenue 
from his more successful pictures, Griffith had to go to work for other 
studios under conditions beyond his control. He was like an eagle in a 
cage. For Paramount he directed three films — Sally of the Sawdust 
(1925), That Royle Girl (1926) and Sorrows of Satan (1926) which he 
made under written protest, and to which the studio crews referred as 
‘the sorrows of Paramount’ because of the technical difficulties in- 
volved and the unexpectedly long time required to make the picture. 
After two years of inactivity, he directed four pictures for United 
Artists — Drums of Love (1928), in many ways a powerful film em- 
bellished with pageantry; two quickly made but well-mounted pro- 
gram films, The Battle of the Sexes (1928) and Lady of the Pavements 
(1929), a sound film. In 1930 he directed one of the outstanding pic- 
tures of the year — Abraham Lincoln. This might have been even 
more impressive if sudden demands for economy, necessitated by the 
depression, had not caused the elimination of effective sound imagery 
and several romantic sequences from the script by Stephen Vincent 
Benét and Gerritt J. Lloyd. The Struggle (1931), based on Zola’s play, 
Drink, contained striking shots reminiscent of Griffith’s Biograph 
films. But the picture, shot in three weeks, was made in a studio lack- 
ing modern sound equipment, and drink as a subject hardly appealed 
to moviegoers at a time when work and bread were uppermost in 
their minds. Since then Griffith has made no pictures, for the film 
industry to which he gave so much has seen fit to ignore him for fifteen 
years. Nevertheless, he remains the outstanding figure of the American 
screen; for, as René Clair has well said, ‘Nothing essential has been 
added to the art of the motion picture since Griffith!’ 
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FOUR DANCES by Katherine Dunham in Tropical Revue. Dr. Dunham, 
least academic of anthropologists, has based her choreography on folk themes 
many of which she collected in the Caribbean. She also makes use of Polyne- 
sian legends and our own native music in the form of barrelhouse and blues. 
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“HAPPY GUY, NEW YORK MUSIC HALL’ EVERETT SHINN 


At the turn of the century, when the world was younger by two major w ars, 
Everett Shinn caught on canvas the romance and pathos of the ‘little guy’ 

in his haunts, particularly i in his places of amusement. He still has a flair for 
the theatrical, as this new painting from his recent show attests. 
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Between Curtains 
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To the Editor: 

ny view of the score card thus far, and in spite of 

my original grousing, I am now glad that you 
swindled me into writing that epic for the January 
issue Of THEATRE ARTS (‘Every Day Is Christmas’). 
All I can say about the reaction of your readers is 
that it has been unbelievable! 

I knew, of course, that I was far from being alone 
in noticing that the king wore no clothes. But I was 
completely unprepared for the outburst of con- 
firmation that poured in from all over the country. 

I have had calls, conferences, letters, wires and 
} personal visits from dramatists, directors, designers, 
producers, theatre owners, actors and just plain 
readers. To date the letters total 318. Of course I got 
the usual number of astrological questions as to the 
exact hour and minute of my birth. But all in all, 
most of the letters were filled with wonderful en- 
thusiasm and offers of cooperation. The dissenters 
told me quite bluntly that my daily diet of muggles 
had finally caught up with me, that I was wasting 
my time, and that if repertory is ever established 
anywhere in the U. S. A. they would paternally pre- 
sent me with the necessary number of cartons (tax 
free) to supply all the gas I need to keep my flying 
carpet on the beam. 

But practically all of the others shake down to 
offerings of special talents, services or money — 
frequently all three — for an immediate assault on 
the fortress Broadway. As you know, it isn’t as sim- 
ple as that. 

The piece drew an editorial in Los Angeles and 
was reprinted in several leading newspapers (New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco), increasing the Niagara of mail. 

I have had more offers of ‘backing money’ since 
the article appeared than at any other time in my 
, career. Three proposed backers have even volun- 
teered, variously, to put up between five and fifty 
percent of production costs on anything I want to 
present in future, with no questions asked. You 
must have some gloriously impetuous readers. 

Listen to some very brief quotes from the mail: 

‘Thanks for telling us there’s a chance. Thanks 
for telling us that there’s even a need for us... . 
Whether or not you meet us at the boat we'll have 
our theatre. We'll have it and it will belong to us and 
to everybody’ (from a soldier in Nebraska). 

A modern theatre of stature and plan, which 











might inspire contemporary playwrights to associate 
themselves with their proud predecessors — it’s our 
rightful heritage as a nation’ (from New York). 

“Those lads now making fortunes from the stage 
should have more foresight — should build for the 
future, create something instead of aping and giving 
old and dirty gags new garb — and garbage... . 
The hundreds of thousands of new fans created by 
USO shows should not be permitted to fade away 
into nothingness, as indeed they will, unless —’ 
(from Hollywood). 

‘Thank you for mentioning the place of experi- 
mental theatres in America — those removed from 
Broadway. I feel that such theatres are first steps in 
educating an audience. Until we have a theatre 
which functions all over America we have nothing. 
The source cannot be only New York’ (from Carmel). 

There are many more letters, but the foregoing 
will give you some idea of the sentiment of those who 
still refuse to confuse heaven with hash. Thanks 
again for the use of the hall. OSCAR SERLIN 


And from a former member of the Cleveland Play 
House, now a soldier in Texas, comes this additional 
response to Oscar Serlin’s challenge: 

Es, Oscar Serlin, young America knows that in 

theatre — Every Day Is Christmas. . . . Today, 
most of us march in the ranks of the Army, but we 
are looking over our shoulders, watching our oldsters 
play out their string — watching them, learning, 
even as we march in war. 

In a few years the baton of leadership will be 
placed in our hands. Another round of the clock will 
see the curtain rise on a new theatre, a distinctly 
American Theatre, dominated by youth — all of us 
working to perfect our art, our profession. 

How are we to start? Certainly not by wading into 
New York to compete in mortal combat with the 
‘Broadway baboons’. Instead, we intend to come 
into our own through kitchen doors, cellar doors, 
attic windows. We intend to infiltrate their lines, to 
establish theatres, resident professional commu- 
nity theatres, throughout this still mighty nation. We 
shall steal their foundations, brick by brick, until 
the American Theatre means something more than 
Broadway, New York City — until it means Cleve- 
land, Pasadena, Houston, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh and Seattle and Atlanta 
— until the term ‘American Theatre’ brings to mind 
the playhouses and the artists of a nation. We shall 
increase the scope and meaning of the term by in- 
creasing the importance of the theatre on stage to 
local Joe Citizen — by being honest with him and 
with ourselves. PFC TED KEHOE 
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ROMANTIC BALLET 
The Ballet Called Giselle, by C. W. 
Beaumont. Beaumont, London: 21/. 
Reviewed by Ashley Dukes 
C w. BEAUMONT’S The Ballet Called 
e Giselle is easily the most impor- 
tant book on ballet that has appeared 
in England for a very long time. 
Giselle is the oldest ballet to retain a 
place in the standard ballet repertory, 
and it has been Beaumont’s loving 
task to establish the reasons for its 
never failing hold on public affection. 

Today Giselle remains as the only 
representative of the Romantic Move- 
ment as it touched ballet, but as 
Beaumont tells the story of its crea- 
tion we realize that it was not the sole 
flower in a barren age, but only the 
finest bloom amongst others that 
should not, perhaps, have been left to 
wither. 

Almost the most remarkable fact 
about Gise//e is that it was a work of 
collaboration in a way that was un- 
known in the days of the ascendancy 
of the Imperial Russian Ballet. When 
Fokine broke away from the tradi- 
tions of the Maryinsky Theatre over 
fifty years later, he returned to the 
conditions which brought Gise//e into 
being, and thus we see that our mod- 
ern ballet springs more truly from the 
older work than from the great 
Russian classics in which the dancing 
and the progression of the plot bore 
no relation to each other and the 
choreography not only dominated but 
swamped every other factor. 

For the first time we realize the full 
importance of the part played by 
Jules Perrot, the ‘forgotten’ collabo- 
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rator, who composed Giselle’s own | 
dances although only Coralli’s name | 
appeared on the original programme. | 
We learn, too, that the score by Adam | 
was far more highly thought of by the 
music critics of the time than it is in | 
these days when its banalities are tol- | 
erated only for their association. | 

The scenario of the ballet as it was 
first conceived is given in full, and 
from this can be seen how much the 
plot has been simplified in its hundred 
years’ existence. In particular, the | 
closing scene in which the Wraith of | 
Giselle entrusts Albrecht to the care | 
of the Princess Bathilde, has dis- | 
appeared entirely. There is also a 
fairly comprehensive ‘working script’ | 
of the ballet giving the sequence of | 
steps for all the principal dances. | 

In telling the history of Giselle, | 
Beaumont is not primarily concerned | 
with the long line of dancers who have 
interpreted the two leading roles, 
though naturally enough he sketches | 
for us the career of Carlotta Grisi, who | 
created Giselle herself. He contents | 
himself with a list, with a brief men- | 


tion of those whose names are par- | 
ticularly associated with this ballet, | 
and giving his reasons for his personal | 
preferences. This detachment is es-| 
pecially welcome in an era when wor- 
ship of the individual is the most 
marked characteristic of the balleto- 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 
The Tragedies of Shakespeare, The | 
Comedies of Shakespeare. The II-| 
lustrated Modern Library, $1.50, | 
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critical and historical material on the dang 
and its allied arts. Each issue presents , | 
single, extensively illustrated monograph, | 
Current issue is: 
NIJINSK Y AND TIL EULENSPIEGE, 
by Robert Edmond Jones. The story of 
this ballet from its conception through | 
rehearsals to opening night. Illustrateg 
with photographs and original drawings, 
Price 25¢ 
Subscribe now and still obtain: 


The Black Crook by George Freedley 


Notes On Choreography 
by George Balanchine 


DANCE INDEX is $2.50 a year 
130 West 56 Street, New York 19, N. Y, 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction— 
easy and inexpensive to produce— 
in manuscript form. 





@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU i 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave.,-Pasadena 1, Calif. 


























WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the "Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 











each. Shakespearean Comedy 
and Other Studies, by George Gor- 
don, Oxford Univ. Press: $2.50. 
Shakespeare {§ Fonson, by 
Gerald Eades Bentley. Univ. of 
Chicago Press: Vol. I, $2.50; Vol. 
IT, $6; Set, $7.50. 
TT" most welcome birthday pres- 
ent any playwright could receive, 
especially one who is celebrating his 
38Ist anniversary, is the cheering 
sight of the SRO sign in front of box- 
offices where his plays are running to 
capacity. Richard III, Hamlet, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in London, 
The Tempest in New York, a varied 
repertory in Moscow and innumerable 


lesser productions in the four corners 
of the earth proclaim the imperishable 
validity of the Bard’s theatre craft. 
At the same time an army of scholars 
and commentators continues to revel 
in dissecting his works, pouring out 
streams of books of which those listed 
above form a sort of birthday garland. 
The Modern Library leads off witha 
new edition of the tragedies and 
comedies each in a separate volume, 
with illustrations by Warren Chappell 
and Fritz Kredel. In the field of com- 
mentators Professor George Gordon, 
a lecturer at Oxford and Cambridge 
on Shakespearean subjects, presents 4 
series of studies on the comedies. The 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Books on the Theatre 


THEATRE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
Andre van Gyseghem $5.00 

FILM REVIEW F. Maurice Speed 4.75 
A record of the year in the cinema in- 
cludes 36 colored plates 

PLAYING WITH PUNCH Frank Baker 3.00 
A transcription of the immortal drama of 
Punch and Judy 

THE DONNELLAN LECTURES 1943 
Lord Dunsany 
Essays on Prose-Poetry & Drama 

CARMEN JONES Oscar Hammerstein I] 2.50 
The complete libretto of the Broadway 
production 

ANNA LUCASTA 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN 
L. Bush-Fekete & Mary Helen Fay 

1 AM GAZING INTO MY 8 BALL 
Earl Wilson 


The N. Y. Post’s popular Saloon editor 
ae a Baedeker of New York night life. 


each .75 
ANGEL STREET 


New York 19, N. Y. 


2.50 


Philip Yordan 2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Reprints 
OVER 21 


48 West 52nd St. 











OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
UNCLE HARRY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 
DECISION 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE © SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSORI 
THE DUKE IN DARKNESS 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE © PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
THREE’S A FAMILY 


When Available 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


book is edited by Sir Edmond Cham- 
bers and covers a variety of subjects 
from notes on why people dislike 
comedy to a study of The Tempest. 
Professor Gordon combines great 
scholarly wisdom with an affectionate 
appreciation of the lighter vein of 
England’s ‘amazing monument’. Ger- 
ald Eades Bentley contributes a solid 
piece of research — two volumes de- 
voted to Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s 
reputations as they are reflected in 
seventeenth-century literature. It is 
an important addition to the mass of 
precise information available on these 
two great Elizabethans. Mr. Bentley 
has combed the records for the minut- 
est references, the smallest allusion to 
a play, a character, a familiar line. He 
quotes innumerable passages lifted 
bodily from the elder poet’s works. 
Even in the well sifted field of Shake- 
spearean allusion Mr. Bentley has 
found twenty-one new items. For 
Jonson, who, he points out, was far 
more popular among the writers of 
the period than the Bard himself, he 
marshals no less than 1079 allusions. 
He discusses in Vol. I his methods of 
work and the conclusions to which 
this study has led him; Vol. II con- 


tains the allusions themselves. 


El Sembrar en Buena Tierra by 
Lope de Vega, A Critical and An- 
notated Edition, by William L. Fich- 
ter. Modern Language Assn.: $3. 
EADERS Of THEATRE ARTS who fell 
R under the spell of Lope de Vega 
when the magazine dedicated its 
September 1935 issue to the Superman 
of the Spanish theatre on his three- 
hundredth anniversary, will turn with 
interest to this volume. They will, 
however, need to know Spanish to 
enjoy it, for this is a critical, anno- 
tated edition of the original autograph 
manuscript written in Lope’s hand 
and now in the British Museum. The 
book contains a brief synopsis of the 
drama for the benefit of the more 
ignorant as well as an essay on its 
importance and meaning. The editor 
places E/ Sembrar en Buena Tierra 
high in the Lope canon, ranking it as 
‘one of Lope’s outstanding comedies 
of manners’. Professor Fichter’s me- 
ticulous presentation is an important 
contribution to the record. 





**invaluable in classes in speech”’ 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing dictionary serves 
for the speech of the United States, a purpose com- 
parable to that served for Southern British English by 
Professor Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary. 

@ The vocabulary includes the great body of com- 
mon words in use in America. Having in mind the 
needs of students, the editors have included many 
American proper names and many historical and 
literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronunciation, 
which is indicated by the alphabet of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association. More than half of these 
symbols are the ordinary letters of the English 
alphabet or familiar variations of them. 


538 Pages—Size, 6% x 9 x 1% inches— 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











TOMORROW 
THE 
WORLD 


Now given new and nation- 
wide release, except for 
restrictions in certain stock 


towns and nearby areas. 
. 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SUMMER THEATRE... At Its Best! ||] “Mocic-—Drame 


This Playhouse, 2nd oldest, gives you practical training in THEATRE, under D ance Cc Corre? 


: lines 
professional direction palais July 2 to August 25, 1945 
You LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING in distinguished Broadway stage successes HANYA HOLM, Dance 


—a new play each week, beginning June 18. JOHN C. WILCOX, Voice 
ROY HARRIS, Composer 


You appear professionally in a long-established theatre, with a reputation ROTH QUARTET 
In Residence in August 


i . Visiting talent ts. Courses in acting, diction, make-up. 
for high standards. Visiting talent scouts. i 9g, diction, P SSnnthene Calenalio Cian Winlile 





Write for prospectus to Director American Composers Congress 
Conference on Fine Arts 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE Beethoven Festival, July and Augut 


(In the heart of N. E. vacationland, where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) For Detailed Information Address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS past tecnsap dees 























EMERSON 
SUMMER LELAND POWERS SCHOOL of 


PLAYHOUSE RADIO and THEATRE THE FINE ARTS 
Offers Professional Courses in Acting, Make- QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Up, Redio. Talent Scout Affiliations. Prepare re 
i VISION! P year course a 
NOW for Careers in RADIO and TELEVISIO ic Maas cat Gece tate Kings pat 


Apprentices appear in all parts in modern 
Il-equi theat ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
Broadway plays in well-equipped er July 3 yo - 16 


alongside famous Charles River Esplanade. NEWSCASTING ACTING 
Theater Training Course $87.50. Radio, ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
$75.00. Eeenbery for Women, $36-$42 for SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE ART BALLET 
aa RADIO MUSIC _ TELEVISION DRAMA MUSIC 
For illustrated catalogs ee ee A RADIO INSTITUTE 
Harry T. Ross, President (In Co-operation with C.B.C.) 
Faculty of professionals 
EMERSON COLLEGE DRAMA WORKSHOP 3 
Write for Catalog 


130 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Two Scholarships Available for Men 5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





For further information write 


Department of University Extension 
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fllvie oy Theatre | Spend the Summer in 


50th year of star making | SDepartment of COOL COLORADO 











AT THE 


Combination > Cm UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Se ee SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


TELEVISION & STOCK CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY | | 1945 Summer Session .. . 


An extensive foundati tly with PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA First Term — JUNE 18 — JULY 20 
stock thestee training end public eppessences A college course leading Second Term — JULY 23 — AUGUST 24 


in revivals of Broadway successes and new th 
scripts, presented for a showing to play buyers nadine e Courses in Acting, Directing, Production, 
— Broadway-Hollywood producers and the Bachelor of Fine Arts Dramatic Literature. 
public. d = e Projects in co-operation with Schools of 
egree combining four Music, Speech and Art. 
years of intensive train- ° a ~ School Juniors = ie int five-week 
; ing in Acting, Production rama Workshop scholarships. ; 
(1) DRAMA, Diction, Speech Arts | AC ce e Week! ducti of tested and expeti 
(2) VOCAL, Opera, Musical Comedy and Playwriting; a broad cneaiel dees, re . 
(3) DANCE, Tap, Ballet, Toe cultural background in e Graduate and undergraduate study for back 
(4) RADIO, Singing, Announcing, Commentating general studies; and prac- elor's, master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
tical Pe se 81x SPECIAL FEATURES 
SUMMER STOCK Gas te we cae RELIGIOUS DRAMA WORKSHOP — Loui 
tions in the arnegie Wi . in the 
ilson, Director. Co-author of Drama im 
SE ee See Theatre and numerous Church. 


SHOW-SHOP _— TIVOLI THEATRE | studio productions. CHILDREN’S THEATRE WORKSHOP!= 
Broadway, N. Y. Northport, N.Y. | Louise Horton, Director. Editor, Childrea's 
| a Theatre Department, Dramatics Magazith 
- Director, Children’s Theatre, Roy: 
Entrance Technical Tests Michigan. 





DEPARTMENTS 





Limited membership — Register now for 
Spring and Summer Courses AprRIL 27-28 ie on Add 

rm ess 

SEPTEMBER 24-27 nonaemnin A 


(Separate High School and Children’s Depts.) e DR. CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 


Division of Fine Arts 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire Address Registrar for Catalogue University of Denver 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Denver 10, Colorado 


—————___ ee 
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